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CLIMBING BY A SUNBEAM. 


BY GEORGE HERBERT. 





Teach me Thy love to know, 

That this new light which now I see 
May both the work and workman show: 
Then by a sunbeam I will climb to Thee. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Utah both parties are vying with each 
Other in their efforts to secure the support 
of the women. The Salt Lake Herald 
(Democratic), in a leading ecitorial, en- 
titled ‘*The Difference,” says: 

The Republicans of Utah have been 
stirred up to action in reference to the 
participation of women cit'zens in politi- 
cal affairs by the course pursued in the 
Demcecratic party, but they have not 
come to the front in the same bold and 
unequivocal manner and invited the ladies 
to participate with them on equal terms 
in political affairs. They are acting in the 
spirit of the ambiguous «qual suffrage 
plank in their party platform which says, 
‘We favor granting cqual suffrage of 
women.” Of course it is supposed that 
they meant cqual suffrage with men and 
not merely, as the language denotes that 
they only wanted women to have cqual 
suffrage with one another. 

It will be observed that they do not 
invite the ladies to become members of 
their Republican leagues, but will permit 
them to organize into woman’s clubs. 
These will be separate and distinct from 
the organizations of the men. A sort of 
side issue. 

The Sult Lake Tribune (Republican), on 
the other hand, affirms that the ‘Utah 
Rerublicans not only have no fear of the 
woman vote, but every hope from it. 
The Republicans, either as a party or as 
individuals, are not nervous about the 
effects of woman suffrage in Utah.” On 
the very day when Democratic women 
were taking prominent parts in their 
State Convention, the Republican women, 
headed by Mrs. Emeline B. Wells, met in 
convention, adopted a plan of organization 
for the entire State, and issued an ad- 
dress, which will be found in another 
column. ‘This is a gratifying evidence of 
the acceptance of woman suffrage by both 
political parties in Utah. 


—_— ~2 —— 


There seems to be a diflerence of opinion 
as to whether the women of Utah havea 
right to vote for State cflicers and mem- 
bers of Congress at the election which is 
to ratify or reject the State Constitution 
this fall. The Salt Lake Tribune makes 
the following conclusive statement: 


The Constitution of the incipient State, 
though providing for woman suffrage, has 
not been adopted by the people; hence 
there are plenty of Republicans as well as 
Democrats, who hold that it cannot en- 
franchise women until after its adoption, 
especially in the face of existing statutes 
which «xpressly deny them the franchise, 
and uncer whic! existing statutes this 
very election for (he sdoption or rm jection 
cf the proposed > Constitution, and 
for other purposes, is to be held. It is 
true that under the “nabling Act a set of 
State: flicere, provided in the proposed Con- 


stitution, wii! be clected at the same time 
that the (cusi/iution is passed upon by 
the voters; but i is also true that those 
State «flicers cannot take hold until the 
Constitu'irn bas been ratified by the 
people, and the President issues his proc- 
lamation stating that the Constitution has 
been rat ficd by the voters, and that all the 
lega! 1 quirements toward Statehood have 
been complicd with. Congress bas noth- 
ing todo in the mitter of ‘formally ad- 
’ 


mitt'ng it.’ 


~2 a legal proposition it seems clear 





that the women of Utah will not be com- 
petent to vote until after the Constitution 
enfranchising them has gone into ¢ ffect. 
And it is fortunate that such is the case. 
If the women took part in the election 
they would be held responsible for its 
result, and the defeated party would be 
alienated. It is far more important that 
the women shall be brought in by the con- 
current action and with the hearty ap- 


proval :f both parties, than that cither | 
party shall secure by the women’s votes | 


at this election a temporary advantage. 
We hope that the women of Utah will 
make no effort to vote until after their 
[«: manent political status is assured. 


2 
> 





The People’s Party of Massachusetts 
held its first delegate State Convention in 
Boston, July 17. Among the resolutions 
adopted was one in favor of woman suf- 


frage. 


~2 





There is now before the people of Louis- 
jana a proposed amendment to the suf- 
frage clause of the con:titution of that 
State which provides new qualifications 
for the «xercise of the right. Only citi- 
zens, native or naturalized, can vote if 
this amendment is adupted, instead of 
any one who has signified his intention of 
becoming a citizen, as now. A term of 
residence in the State or district, and 
registration, is required, as is also ability 
to read the constitution in the mother 
tongue of the voter, or, as an alternative, 
the ownership of property assessed at 


, $200. There is nothing objectionable in 


these restiictions, which are inter ded to 
confine the suffrage in Louisiana to those 
fitted to exercise it, but a mistake is made 
in limiting it to male citizens only. How- 
ever, the Legislature is empowered to en- 
large its provisions hereafter, and thus the 
women may eventually be included. 


— — 


Caucuses and local committee meetings 
are being held to se'ect delegates to the 
South Carolina Constitutional Convention 
in August. The issue in most of these 
caucuses is whether the delegates shall be 
divided between the two wings of the 
party, giving the straight-outs half and 
the Tillmanites half, or all be chosen to 
represent the strongest faction. The 
Charleston News and Courier has been 
fighting hard for the division plan, and 
succeeded in getting the executive com- 
mittee of the county committee to recom- 
mend it, but the committee as a whole 
has rejected the plan, and Charleston 
County will send a full delegation of 
straight-outs. None of the Tillman 
counties has chosen a divided delegation, 
and but few of the conservative counties, 
and the prospect is that the factions will 
fight for the control of the convention, 
with the chances in favor of the Till- 
manites. 





> 


Governor John Gary Evans faces both 
ways upon the subject of woman suffrage, 
in the Woman’s Edition of The State, 
Columbia, S.C. He says: 

Woman suffrage seems to be a necessity. 


There is only one thing that seems to en- 
danger the success of the movement, and 


that is the diversity of opinion among the | 


sex. Woman is possessed of a greater 
degree of patriotism than man, and I am 
satisfied that if the men were disfranchised 
the country would be better off. If both 
sexes were given the ballot I am afraid 


the result would be disastrous, as the in- | 


fluence of the sexes would conflict, and 
instead of having a positive and negative 
pole to our battery we would have both 
positive and a corresponding repulsion of 
forces. Women shouid be allowed to hold 
all the offices, if given the ballot. We 
would thus have ideal rulers, supported 
by the strong arms of the other sex, who 
would take great pride in sustaining their 
favorites. We have tried women Cflicers 
on asmall scale in South Carolina, and if 
the other departments were as well con- 
ducted, there would no longer be com- 
plaint. All unmarried men believe in ex- 
tending the rights of women and allowing 
them full liberty. When we become old 
married men our opinions seem to change ; 
why, I cannot tell. Later in the year I 
will let you know, as [ am determined to 
find out this secret. 


———————$_~§ 


The gratitude of all women is due to the 


Arena for its courageous and advanced | 


position on the woman question. Almost 
every month it publishes some article 
which deserves a separate and special vote 
of thanks. Its attitude is in striking con- 
trast to that of some of our other large 
megazines, whose editorial utterances on 
this question will be read with a mixture 
of amusement and pity by the reader 


who may turn over their bound volumes | 


fifty years hence. 


! 
| UTAH DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 


The first Democratic music of the politi- 
| cal campaign of 1895 was heard July 13, 
}in Salt Lake City. Soon afterwards the 
| Salt Lake Theatre began to fill up with 
| an enthusiastic horde of Democrats. They 
were delegates to the third annual con- 
vention of the Democratic Societies of 
Utah. Ladies were among them: wives, 
daughters, grandmothers and spinsters. 
| For the first time since the passage of the 
Edmunds law, the ¢ qual political rights of 
women were recogized in a party conven- 
tion. 


The immense attendance of both sexes 
surprised even the Democrats. The par- 
quet was more than filled, and the balcony 
crowd ove. flowed into the second ney. 
It was intended that delegates only should 
occupy the lower floor, but there was not 
room enough for them all. and many had 
to take to the balcony. Enthusiasm ran 
| wonderfully high for the first political 
| gathering of the year. The bands of 

music were applauded. Well-known party 
| leaders, who happened to cross the stage 
before the cal] to order, were overwhelmed 
with plaudits. Innocent Fisher Harris, 
| who came out from the wings a moment 
| to ask Mr. Hanson for a badge, was in- 
| stantly recognized by his friends and 
| driven to cover by the storm of hand-clap- 
pingthatgreetedhim. Ex Delegate Raw- 
lit 8 appearance redoubled the enthusiasm, 
and stirred up cries of ‘‘Rawlins! Raw- 
lius!” Business was expedited promptly 
and with apparent harmony, a proposed 
| gag rule on the reference of resolutions to 
| the committee without debate being voted 
| down by an uncountable majority. 
| President Henderson of the united socie- 
| ties occupied the chair and controlled the 
meeting admirably. From the beginning 
| to the end of the session, woman’s place in 
| the deliberation was thoroughly recog- 
| nized. 
When finally at 10 45 the Weber, Cache, 
land other delegations filed into the 
| Theatre, all the counties were represented, 
|and Chairman Henderson stepped to the 
|front. He faced 1201 delegates, and 
| rapped his gavel on a little star-spangled 
table that stood in the front of the stage, 
almost hidden by the cluster of flowers 
and plants about it, and called for order. 
A tremendous outburst of cheers greeted 





him as he entered, anu be had to wait for , 


| it to subside before speaking. Doubtless 
many of the cheers were intended for the 
distinguished people who followed Judge 
Henderson on to the platform. Among 
them were Governor West, United States 
Attorney Judd, Elder Franklin Db. Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Dr. Cannor, Mrs. Isabella 
Horn, Mrs. Jane Richards, Franklin 8. 
| Richards, and others. More cheers were 
|given for the big military band from 
| Ogden, as it appeared at this moment 
in the rear of the platform under a huge 
American flag and rendered one of Sousa’s 
marches. 

Judge Henderson expressed gratitude 
for the hearty response to the call for the 
convention, especially on the part of the 
ladies, and requested all vice-presidents, 
members of the executive committee and 
of the territorial committee to take seats 
on the platform. Hon. Joseph L. Raw- 
lins happened to be one of those to respond. 
His appearance at the wings was the sig- 
| nal, despite the band’s loud playing, for 
| pao cheers and cries of ‘Rawlins! 


awlins!” 

Prayer for the deliberations of the day 
| was delivered by Elder Franklin D. Rich- 
| ards. 
| In his formal opening address, Chair- 
| man Henderson tendered his courtesies 
| to the ladies and welcomed them into the 
full fellowship of Democracy. Applause 
greeted the speaker when he accredited 
| the creation of Statehood to the Demo- 
| cratic administration. Alluding to elec- 
| tions, Judge Henderson said that the Ter- 
| ritory would never have a more moment- 
| ous question before it for consideration 
than it would have on the second Tuesday 
of next November. “It behooves us, 

then,” said he, ‘‘to lay out our principles 
clearly, to come to the occasion not as 
partisans, but as patriots. The only way 
| to make the State superior is to render it 
Demozratic. The folly of the Republican 
party is discernible in the ruined indus- 
| tries, the accumulated wealth in the hands 
of the few, the departure from the prin- 
ciples of the founders of the government 
in legislating against the advantages of 
the many to the advancement of the few. 
Weak-hearted ones have turned aside 
| notwithstanding, and for that reason our 
enemies are encouraged. They think that 


by suflicient effort they can perpetuate an | 


error, to the ruin of truth. But they do 
not understand the force of the Demo- 
cratic masses. Never was there a more fit- 
ting time to have confidence in the Demo- 
‘cratic party.” Speaking of Mr. Rawlins, 
Judge Henderson tendered to him the 
honorable record of having brought back 
from the halls of Congress the gift of 
Statehood. Applause again greeted the 
impassive person who sat in the front 
row of the platform. ‘We are gathered 
here to-day,” said the speaker, ‘'to deter- 
mine how we shall handle that gift. We 
can handle it in true Democratic style 
consistently, to the advantage of the 
many and not of the few.” 


AS TO WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


One of the accomplishments of the 
Democratic party was, in the Judge’s 
mind, the step taken to extend the right 


of suffrage to women. As to their ap- 
petaanee in the convention of yesterday, 
e thought if they were to be fit for suf- 
frage in 1896, they were entitled to enter 
the preliminary conventions of 1895. The 
speaker concluded by counseling the mem- 
bers of the party to resist all mercenary 
influences in political matters. The Re- 
publican party he charged with unlimited 
corruption. ‘‘But whether from a Re- 
publican or from a Democratic source,” 
said Judge Henderson, ‘‘denounce it.” 

Hon. J. L. Rawlins called H. M. Sadler 
to order when the latter nominated him 
for Soepeneey chairman, by reminding the 
gentleman that Mr. Henderson was the 
regular and permanent chairman, and 
could not be displaced. 

Forgetful men almost overlooked the 
ladies in the nominations for members of 
the committee on credentials, but Com- 
missioner Letcher caught the movement 
in time and reversed it by withdrawing in 
favor of Mrs. F. 8. Richards as the reprc- 
sentative of Salt Lake County. Mr. Ma. 
lone, of Weber County, followed Letcher’s 
example by withdrawing in favor of Mrs. 
Dr. Anderson. 

Mr. John T. Caine proposed the motion 
for the appointment of a committee on 
resolutions, consisting of one person from 
each county represented. Workingmano 
McCaffery tried to complicate the matter 
by moving an amendment referring all 
rasolutions to the committee without de- 
bate. The audience, however, did not 
take kindly to the amendment and de- 
feated it by a sweeping majority. A 
recess of ten minutes was taken for the 
naming of the committee on resolutions. 

Chairman Henderson brought in the 
result of his deliberations, as follows: 

Chairman, Charles F. Penrose, Mrs. Z'na D. 
Young, Charles H. Hart, Mrs. Jane 8. Richards, 
Jobn sb. Millner, Mrs. Bathsheba W. Smith, R. 
N. Baskin, Mrs. M. Isabella Horn, F. W. Chap- 
pell, Mrs. Eliza Judd, samuel Francis, Mrs. 
E ecta Bullock, John T. Caine, Mrs. F. A. 
Whalien, W. N. Dusenberry. 


Half of the members named were ladies. 
The session of the afternoon was called 
toorder promptly. Chairman Joseph Judd 
of the committee on credentials reported 
an attendance of 1,201 delegates, not a 
county in the Territory being unrepre- 
sented. 

Before the report of the committee on 
resolutions was read, Commissioner 
Letcher moved that an invitation be 
extended to Mr. Hadley D. Johnson, as 
the pioneer Democrat of the Territory, to 
occupy 4 seat on the platform. His mo- 
tion was heartily endorsed, and the vet- 
eran of eighty-four years accepted the 
tribute with a few words of gratitude. 

The resolutions were brought out by 
Hon. Charles F. Penrose. Their reading 
was punctuated with abundant applause. 

Supplementary resolutions, commend- 
ing ex-Delegates Rawlins, were intro- 
duced by R. J. Daly of the Pioneer Club 
of Salt Lake City. They were passed 
unanimously. 

At this point in Ce proeenae. Judge 
J. W. Judd discovered that a committee 
on nominations had been overlooked in 
the appointments of the morning. He 
drew a prepared paper from his pocket 
and read the following proposed com- 
mittee: Hon. O. W. Powers, David 
Evans, Mrs. Dr. Cannon, George W. 
Thatcher and A. W. Ivins. On motion of 
Judge Powers, the name of Hon. J. W. 
Judd was added, together with Judge W. 
N. Dusenberry. 

After a recess of ten minutes, during 
which the combined bands rendered some 
exceptional music, the nominating com- 
mittee returned the following names, 
which were adopted by the convention 
without a dissenting voice: 

President, Hon. H. P. Henderson; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Zina D. Young; second vice- 
president, Hon. Moses Thatcher; third vice 
president, Mrs. Ewith La Barthe; secretary, J. 
W. Whitehead, Jr.; treasurer, Mrs. Electa Bul- 
lock; delegate and vice-president to the National 
League, Hon. Caleb W. West. Vice-presidents 
were presented by the different counties. 


Cries for ‘‘Mrs. Young!’ arose from 
several parts of the house at once. Mrs. 
Young was occupying a front seat on the 
platform, immediately behind the chair- 
man. When she failed to respond to the 
call immediately, Judge Judd, to whom 
Mr. Rawlins later tendered the tribute 
that he was always ready to do the right 
thing at the right moment, obtained the 
floor to make a motion, but first ‘‘to make 
a few preliminary remarke,’’ The pre- 
liminary remarks were bumorous, and 
took well. The speaker explaired the 
manner in which, as a tiue Democrat, he 
sacrified his personal opposition to woman 
suffrage to the will of the majority of the 
people in favor of it, and in making the 
sacrifice, felt constrained to do so with 
full heart. He had had during the day, 
he said, an opportunity for the first time 
in his life to meet and become acquainted 
with a lady whose name he had often 
heard, but whom he had. never been privi- 
leged to see—Mrs. Zina D. Young, ‘‘the 
wife of the man who laid the foundations 
of this community.” He was anxious 
now to hear her speak for old Democracy. 
Kentucky gallantry was never more felici- 
tous than in Judge Judd’s concluding 
eflorts to properly introduce Mrs. Young. 
At one moment it seemed, as Mr. Rawlins 
remarked afterward, that ‘‘my friend 
Judd was not only going to call upon Mrs. 
Young to speak, but was going to ¢ fter 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CHARLOTTE W. Hawes, of this 
city, who has made a study of chimes and 
bells, is giving a series of musical talks at 
Marblehead, Mass., which are illustrated. 


Mrs. A. 8. BENJAMIN, of Portland, 
Mich., has been elected State president of 
the W. C. T. U., to fillgthe vacancy made 
| by the death of Mrs. Mary'T. Lathrap, the 
‘*White-ribbon Daniel Webster.” 


Mrs. CAROLINE H. POLHEMUS, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., widow of Henry D. Polhemus, 
has announced her purpose to build a dis- 
pensary for the Long Island Hospital, to 
cost $250,000, and to endow it with another 
$250,000, as a memorial to her late hus- 
band. 

MME. Rostowska of Lille, France, is 
112 years old and a major’s widow. She was 
the cantiniere of a Polish regiment in the 
Russian campaign, was under fire twelve 
times, received three wounds, and was 
decorated with the silver cross. Besides 
this, she has survived her fifteen children, 
the last of whom she buried at the age of 
eighty. 

Mrs. HENRY D. CRAM, & Boston busi- 
ness woman, has made arrangements to 
furnish for the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
the derricks and paraphernalia to be used 
in the erection of ail the buildings, 
which will be made entirely of stone. Mrs. 
Cram will personally superintend the 
work of placing the seventy: five derricks. 


Miss Evita CoLe and Mrs. Lort Pai.- 
Lips and party made a journey in British 
Somaliland last winter and early spring, 
and collected and dried abcut 300 species of 
flowering plants and a few ferns, which 
they have presented to the gardens at 
Kew. The country traversed was from 
Berbera to the Golis range of hills, which 
rise to a height of 5,000 feet. 


Miss VEsTA GRAY was recently ad- 
mitted to the barin Fremont, Neb. Sheis 
the first woman ever admitted in her coun- 
ty. Miss Gray has been a close student 
of iaw for two years and will practice 
with her father. She is a young woman 
of many accomplishments, a fine musician, 
and has done good work on The Woman’s 
Weekly of Omaha, and other home news- 
papers. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD and her 
private secretary, Miss ANNA GORDON, 
will return to this country in the early 
autumn. to attend the annual Convention 
of the W. C. T. U. in Baltimore in October. 
Mme. Antoinette Sterling, the American 
singer, who charmed the audiences at the 
Convention of the W. C. T. U. in London, 
will accompany them and will sing at the 
Baltimore Convention, after which she 
will make a tour of the country as a pro- 
fessional. 


Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER will be 
83 years old, Aug. 26, but before then she 
will make a journey of 6,000 miles. She 
is going to Puget Sound to visit her son, 
Herbert Beecher, who is a pilot for the 
revenue cutters in service there. ‘‘Her- 
bert is my baby,” she said, ‘‘my forty-one- 
year-old baby, weighing 220 pounds. 
Pretty good for a baby, isn’t it?” ‘*The 
journey takes seven days, but they let me 
have a stateroom, and I just go on as 
usual, reading or sewing or passing the 
time as I have a mind to, and not bother- 
ing about what they have for dinner until 
they call me. I have no fears of the jour- 
ney, I expect to enjoy it, and be back in a 
month.” 


Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT ex- 
pects to arrive in Boston early in October. 
She will be accompanied by her daugh- 
ters, Emmeline and Ethel. Emmeline 
visited America with Mrs. Chant last 
year. Ethel is called her mother’s ‘‘fif- 
teen-year-old double.” Mrs. Chant will 
attend the convention of the National W. 
C. T. U. in Baltimore, Oct. 18, and will 
doubtless be besieged, as usual, with ap- 
plications to lecture. Besides lectures 
on special subjects, sermons whose topics 
are limited only by human needs and 
aspirations, and addresses to workers of 
all sorts, she has three lectures which 
have been delighting large audiences in 
every part of England, ‘The Coming 
Woman,” ‘‘ Public Amusements,” and 
“The Battle of the Music Halls.” In 
the controversy last autumn over the 
euppression of certain obnoxious shows 
at the London music halls—a contro- 
versy which turned England upside down 
for a time—Mrs. Chant acted as barrister 
for the right side, and the right side won. 
Mrs. Chant’s headquarters, during her 
stay in the United States, will be at the 
home of her friend, Mrs. Herbert Sawyer, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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ANOTHER LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 
GENEVA, JULY 4, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Ruskin was right when he described 
Geneva as “‘the most lovely spot, and the 
most notable, of the European universe.” 
Lake Leman stretches its shimmering 
length close to its shores; the Rhone, blue 
and placid, winds through its centre, 
giving it the air of Venice; Mont Blanc 
rears its majestic head in full view, pink 
in the morning light, snowy white at 
noontide, or red with the sunset glow ; the 
Alpine range reaches to the very edge of 
its quaint old streets; the adjacent hills 
are covered with vineyards, rock-terraced, 
among which the peasants in their unique 
garb work daily; above all bends the 
tenderest, sunniest sky that ever glad- 
dened the heart of man. Geneva is noted, 
aside from its famous watches, jewelry, 
enamels, and music boxes, as a great edu 
cational centre, and the home of many 
people prominent in history. Above all 
it stands out upon the background of time 
as the headquarters of the Reformation. 
The lines of liberalism, radiating from 
Presbyterian protestantism, reached from 
this, its heart, to E.gland and Scotland, 
and was finally carried to America by the 
Puritans establishing the prirciples of 
self-government that have laid the founda- 
tions of modern democracy. John Calvin 
came to Geneva in 1536, ‘‘organized the 
Reformed church and state, developed 
public instruction, founded the Academy, 
and elaborated civil and sumptuary laws.” 
Among the first students at this Academy 
was John Knox. This old school has 
grown into a University lately, and has 
become the Mecca of intellectual protes- 
tants on account of its international spirit. 
Women are admitted to its lectures; both 
sexes are on a perfect equality. The con- 
sequence is that lady students are becom: 
ing more numerous every year. In St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, where Ca)vin preached, 
is still seen the old chair in which he sat, 
and the sounding-board that he stood 
under when in the pulpit. One of the 
queerest, narrowest, grimmest streets in 
Geneva is named for him. At No. 11 is 
the house where he lived; a great, dingy 
stone edifice, with an immense gate open- 
ing into a circular court. In a similar 
building in an adjoining street, Rue 
Grand, Jean Jacques Rous’eau, the cele- 
brated Genevese author and philosopher, 
was born. There is a little island in the 
Rhone named for him, on which a bronze 
statue by Pradier has been erected to his 
memory. Two bridges cross the Rhone 
near this island, one making connection 
with it, forming a right angle and effect- 
ing, on the whole, a most artistic and 
beautiful picture. It was at this poiot 
that Julius Caesar fought his first battle 
with the Helvetii, firat destroying the 
bridge that crossed the river at that time. 
This was the beginning of that historic 
campaign in Gaul, of which he wrote in 
his famous Commentaries. In the sub- 
urbs of Geneva are a number of elegant 
residences, palatial in size and appoint- 
ment, with very extensive grounds, most 
beautifully kept. The handsomest of all 
is that of the Baroness Rothschild, which 
occupies a prominent position command- 
ing a view of the Lake. It looks like some 
fine castle, but is more recent in architect- 
ure than the baronial ones of feudal 
times that are often seen in Europe. 
Across the border line from this eminence 
is a large white house in the little French 
town of Ferney. Here lived Voltaire— 
brilliant, cynical Voltaire—who laughed 
and sneered France into atheism. A noble 
avenue of trees leads up to the mansion; 
heavy iron gates guard the entrance to 
the grounds, which are exceedingly mag- 
nificent. A forest, almost primeval, sur- 
rounds the place for many acres—near the 
house there are statues and fountains, 
quantities of flowers and shrubs, a charm- 
ing little lake, and every other conceivable 
elaborate adornment. The most inter- 
esting feature of all is a Jong shady walk 
of blue beech trees, so closely planted as 
to form a perfect arbor, where Voltaire 
used to walk and dictate to his secretary. 
A tree is still standing that he planted 
with his own hands. It was almost ruined 
by souvenir hunters, so it had to be 
inclosed with an iron railing; over this 
in great profusion the Eaglish ivy grows. 
We saw only two apartments in the 
house. Voltaire’s sitting-room and his 
bed chamber. In the first is a tall marble 
sarcophagas in which his heart is 
buried; above is inscribed the follow- 
ing: ‘*My shades rest here in peace, for 
the best of meis with you.’”’ Below are 
the words: ‘'My spirit is everywhere, but 
my heart is here.” Oa a mantel opposite 
is a bust of the great skeptic crowned 
with laurel. -In a case near is the wreath 
that was placed on his head by the King 
of France at the dedication of the theatre 
in Paris. Around the walls were hung 
old paintings. The furniture was uphol- 
stered in heavy cloth which was embroid- 
ered by Voltaire’s niece. In his bedroo. 
were large portraits of Queen Catherine 
the Second of Russia,,Frederick the Great, 
a celebrated French actor who produced 
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Voltaire’s comedies, a little chimney 
sweep, and a picture in oil of a woman 
whom Voltaire loved. 
is a reproduction in marble of her tomb, 
representing her as asleep with her child 
at her breast—t*he gates of death just half 
way closed upon them. In a glass case 
was his robe de chambre in perfect pre- 
servation; over the mantel was a picture 
of his cold, clear-cut face. As I thought 
upon this wonderful brain power, of this 
wonderful man, a heavy sense of sorrow 


and loss came with the exclamation, | 
What might have been accomplished for | 


freedom of intellect if he had consecrated 
his marvellous talents to God! A few 
miles beyond Ferney in the Swiss domain 
is the ancient town of Coppet, in which is 
the elegant chateau where Madame de 
Staél lived when she was banished from 
France by Napoleon for being too much 
interested in politics. Her body rests in 
the park beside that of her father, M. 
Necker, the financial minister of Louis 
XVI. Itis said that she was buried ina 
sea of alcohol; she was doomed, it seems, 
to be in the midst of fiery spirits, not 
only in life but after death. It was at 
this Chateau of Coppet that Madame de 
Staé! had her most romantic times with 
Chopin, the noted musician, who died of 
broken heart finally, because of love for 
her. All women should hold Madame de 
Stael in remembrance and gratitude, as 
the first woman who wrote a book advo- 
cating the higher education of women. 
We have to adore her intellect, regardless 
of her morals, as we do that of George 
Eliot. This balmy clime wooed others to 
questionable associations. 


Further down Lake Leman on the oppo- 
site shore is the house where Byron lived 
when Lady Blessington was near, and 
where he caught the divine inspiration 
that will live forever in his poems. He 
wrote Childe Harold while here, when 
his soul was filled with the glory of 
earth and air and sea. At nine o’clock 
yesterday we boarded one of the swift 
little steamers at the Pont du Bergues, 
and sailed in the light of a cloudless sky 
dow n Lake Leman to the Castle of Chil- 
lon. A band of musicians were on deck, 
with their stringed instruments, discours- 
ing the most exquisite music; the waters 
were dotted with the picturesque little 
boats whose sails look like butterflies, the 
mountains towered above us on either 
side, clothed with purple shadows; the 
quaint little towns added bright patches 
of color to the landscape—‘he ozone in 
the atmosphere filled our lungs and heart 
and mind with an enchantment that came 
with the perfect harmony of nature’s 
most beautiful and exalted mood. At 
the extreme end of the lake is the castle 
famous in song and story. It rises from 
the waters just as the many thousands of 
pictures represent it—stern and strong— 
with the Alps about it, and neighboring 
trees with their leafy verdure to soften 
the outlines. A number of soft-cushioned 
boats were in the harbor to take pas- 
sengers down to the castle, as the steam- 
ers had to load at a dock some distance 
away. Electric cars also were at hand to 
transport the sight-seers. As we were 
limited in time, we took the latter. In a 
few moments we landed at the grim old 
castle and soon stood in its entrance. A 
young woman was at hand to guide us 
through its darx, dank, musty chambers. 
We first came to the guard-room, where 
the armed men stood watch hourly over 
the helpless prisoners within; then we 
were shown into a little recess where 
there was a sloping stone cut smoothly, 
on which the condemned men had to sleep 
the last night previous to their execution ; 
next we came to a dark passage where a 
beam was stretched between two large 
rocks—here the prisonera were hung, and 
their bodies thrown through a deep open- 
ing opposite, down into the lake, three 
hundred and fifty feet. Then we walked 
into a long hall with large pillars down 
the centre. Adim light struggled through 
some narrow port-holes, giving the look 
of a cathedral to the place. The rocky 
floor upon which we stood was covered 
with dirt. To each pillar an iron ring was 
attached,to which the chains were fastened 
that held the prisoners. The central pil- 
lar was the one to which Bonivard, the 


In one little corner 





brave young champion of Genevese liber- | 


ties, was chained for six years to satiate | 


the vengeance of the savage Duke of 
Savoy. It was three centuries after this 
tragedy that Lord Byron wrote his im- 


mortal poem, ‘‘The Prisoner of Chillon.”’ | 


The chain that held Bonivard was only 
three feet long; in his restless agony he 


.walked to and fro and wore away the 


stones in a circle about the fated column. | 


Beyond this gloomy prison is the Court 
of Justice (?) Then we came to the tor- 
ture room. Pulleys are attached to a 


long, strong column, and here unfortunate | 


captives were drawn up by their hands or 
hair while their feet were burned; even 


now the marks of the hot irons are seen | 


on the wood of the column; another beam, 
which had fallen, had aniron collar nailed 
to it; this was put around the neck of the 
victims to terrify and crucify them. The 
reception room of the Knights followed ; 


at one end there is a beautifully carved 
chair; on the walls are painted very 
rudely the coats of arms of the different 
houses of the gentlemen, dating through 
the fifteenth century. The fireplace was 
immense. No covering was upon the 
floor, the coarse, broad boards were deeply 
seamed. The dining-room and kitchen 
were allin one. A queer old stove stood 
in one corner, and in others there were 
carved chests and tables. This was the 
scene of banqueting and reveling in ancient 
days, when brute force reigned supreme. 
The castle was built more than a thousand 
years ago. The room of the Duchess of 
Savoy was small and filled with old furni- 
ture that has been collected to form 4 
museum. 
carved seats for the worshippers, preserved 
in their original condition. On coming 
from it we passed by a square railed open- 
ing that seemed cut out of the rock on 
which the castle is built. The poor pris- 
oners were told by their persecutors in 
those barbarous days that if they would 
enter the opening and go down the steps 
they would gain their liberty. After they 
descended a short distance they would 
fall upon knives, be cut to pieces, and their 
bodies would drop into the sea. It was all 
so horrible! We were glad to get into 
the sunlight again, and thanked God that 
the sweet religion of Jesus Christ had 
turned cruelty into kindness, crime into 
charity, and made all men brothers. 
BELLE KEARNEY. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


FRENCH DEBATE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





NEw York, JULy 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There has been unusual interest in 
woman suffrage here in New York City, 
since the petition was presented to the 
Legislature, with the accompanying can- 
vass for signers, and newspaper digcus- 
sion. 

Noticing in the Union Chrétienne de 
Jeunes Gens that a debate was to be held 
on the question, ‘‘Ought Suffrage to be 
granted to Women,” I wished to hear 
what these young Frenchmen would say 
on the subject. I am not a Frenchman, 
nor a member of the Union Chrétienne, 
but one of my friends is. So, although 
these debates are not public, I received an 
invitation to attend. All th» lactucas 
debates and entertainments of this society, 
are in French, which is a great benefit to 
Americans studying that language, who 
have the privilege to attend by joining, or 
by the invitation of members. 

On the evening of the woman suffrage 
debate, the judge who had been appointed, 
and whose office it was to decide on the 
merits of the arguments, was absent, and 
his place was left unfilled. The first 
speaker on the affirmative gave a long, 
well-prepared and effective argument. 
He showed that women would purify 
politics, because, from their more sensitive 
nature, they realize more keenly the suf- 
fering caused by evil. They would vote 
for laws to prevent and cure immorality, 
because they dread its perils for their 
children. Then, in finance, they would 
be prudent and practical, from the disci- 
pline they have in managing household 
affairs. 

The second speaker, in the negative, was 
Mr. B., the genial secretary, whose cheer- 
ful smile adds light to the home-like 
rooms of the Union. He was so chivalrous 
as to state, at the beginning, that one is 
sometimes obliged to take the side of a 
question contrary to one’s conviction. 
He then presented the old arguments 
that women are by mind and nature fitted 
only for home life, and have no ability to 
share in government. He caused much 
laughter by the picture he drew of the 
emancipated woman dressed like a man, 
who makes her husband take care of the 
children, while she rides the bicycle and 
attends political meetings. We have heard 
these views so often that they are very 
familiar. But his most extreme state. 
ment was that women are of no literary 
and intellectual value to men. It seemed 
strange from a native of a country that 
has had so many noted women in politics 
and literature. He cited several celebrated 
French authors who satirized women and 
were unmarried. I will not present his 
arguments further. It seems absurd, in 
this age of women scientists and authors, 
to deny their intellectul and literary in- | 
fluence. 

The third speaker, Mr. E., gave an 
eloquent and eulogistic plea for the aflir- 
mative. He claimed that the worst evils | 
of society can be reformed only with the 
help of women in politics. 

The fourth speaker, Mr. T., deserves | 
the praise of being the mildest speaker 
against woman suffrage that I have ever 
heard. He took the place of the absent 
member because nobody else would do so. | 
He had the generosity to say that all | 
women should be allowed to vote except | 
Frenchwomen, and they should not, be- | 
cause they have confidence in their hus- 
bands and do not desire the ballot. He 


In the chapel are a pulpit and | 





made the extreme statement that ‘‘women | 
| are loved with greater devo‘ion in France | 


| than anywhere else—for ex imple, than in 
| England where marriage is a matter of 
convenience,” etc. This wild general 
statement, in so much mildness, surprised 
| me very much, as I know the young man 
| to be much interested in philosophy and 
| an admirer of the deliberate and logical 
| Leibnitz. I wished to reply vehemently, 
| but only members can spexk. 
| In the second discussion, among the 
| replies made to Mr. B., Mr. M. answered 
| the statement that women can be of no 
| literary and intellectual help to men, by 
showing that many women are now very 
| highly educated, and that there is an in- 
creasing number of teachers, scientists 
‘and authors among women, who are win- 
| ning fame and improving society. He 
‘called attention to the noble deeds and | 
| great influence exerted by such women as. 
| Joan of Arc, Madame Roland, George | 
Sand, and Madame de Staé!. He named | 
several of the unmarried French authors, | 
satirizers of women, who had died early 
deaths as the result of dissipated living, | 
and said if they had reverenced women, 
had been married, and had had a happy, 
pure home life, they would not have had 
such a tragic end, and their writings would 
not have been so corrupt and harmful. 
Oae speaker in the negative read an ex- 
tract from some journal severely criticis- 
ing ‘tthe emancipated and independent | 
manners of American women.” 


As no one replied to the criticism on 
E glish women, I will give my opinion 
here. English women need no more de- | 
fense than a philosopher’s axiom, or a | 
glorious sunrise. In what country can 
more instances be cited of happy marriages 
between persons of eminence than in 
England? Among many that could be 
named are the marriag23 of Rev. Charles | 
Kingsley, Prof. Henry Fawcett and 
Robert Browning. In what nationality 
have women received more gifts from 
nature to win and preserve love, than the 
Eoglish. Very beautiful, their faces 
charm us in the living women we see, 
are and immortalized in works of great 
painters. Virtuous, pure. and charitable, 
the names of their philanthropists are 
known over the world. Namethe greatest 
women that have ever lived, and how | 
many of them are English! Their literary 
genius has produced works that silence 
forever the old satire that women are in- 
tellectually inferior. Only those that are | 
too narrow-minded and blind to see the 
evidence before their eyes, can slander the 
genius of women in the sunlight of the 
century that has produced George Eliot. 
Jean Ingelow, and Elizibeth Barrett 
Browning. 

The American women have inherited all 
these gifts, and add to them a vivacity 
approaching that of the charming, bril- 











liant, cheerful and witty Frenchwomen, 
but tempered by the puritanic character- 
istics that have been the restraining and 
saving influence in the new republic. Is 
it any wonder that universities have been 
opened for women in English-speaking 
countries and that suffrage is being 
granted them from Australia to Wyo- | 
ming? As I am not an Englishman this | 
great admiration for the compatriots of | 
Mrs. Ward and Jean Ingelow can be con- | 


sidered as unprejudiced. 
Was not that young Frenchman too rash 
in saying that the women of France do not | 
wish to vote? If he were questioned he | 
would probably have to admit that, al- | 
though familiar with Paris, and, having 
passed all his life but two years in France, | 
he has no statistics to prove his statement, | 
that he has heard of no women who wish 
to vote, simply because he has never taken | 
any interest in the subject, has read none 
of the radical women’s papers and has 
atteaded none of their lectures. There | 
may be a large number of Frenchwomen 
who do not wish to vote, but how many | 
of their countrywomen could be named 
who have been intensely interested in 
politics, some of whom have been martyrs 
for their allegiance. That not all the | 
women of France are satisfied with the 
laws mer have made for them, can be 
seen in the journals of the day, and in 
books written by them. When you talk 
with a Frenchwoman about the relative 





| position of women in her country, and in 


America, one of the first remarks she 
always makes, in my experience, is to the 
effect that the Americans of all nation- 
alities, are the most just and generous 
to women in their laws, and in all their in- 
stitutions, particularly in the great rum- 
ber of co-educational colleges and univer- 
sities. The. Countess D., a native of 
France, who, by the-way, has threatened 


| to put me in a novel, perhaps as an ‘'ultra- 
| ideologist,” in a conversation on this sub- 


ject, said to me,” ‘There is no country on 
earth where women’s brains, wit, and 
every charm and talent are more highly 
appreciated and admired than in France. 
A woman may be old, blind, hideous or 
humpbacked, but if she have brains or wit 
she can be an admired and valued member | 
of French society. But we have some | 
very unjust and barbarous laws against | 
women in France.” 


| established circle or society. 





Let Frenchwonen consider wheth2r 
those laws will be repealed without 
women’s influence in government. 

THEODORE RITTER. 

New York City 
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INDIANA NOTES. 





At the closing mesting for the season of 
the Tipton Literary and Suffrage Club, 
the following paper was read by Miss 
Digne Haas: 

There have been in the history of our 
country two famous Tea Parties. When 
in 1775 the men of Boston emptied their 
tea into Boston Harbor. and declared 
taxation without representation tyranny, 
they secured, as a result, the liberty and 
independence of their country: and when 
on the 26%h day of March, 1887, a few 
patriotic women met at a tea party at 
Mrs. Waugh’s in Tipton, they again de- 
clared taxation without representation 
tyranny, and behold as a result the grand 
revolution now in progress! Soon victory 
will crown their efforts, and the enfranchis- 
ment of women will be declared. 

When the Woman Suffrage Club of 
Tipton was organized. with Mrs. and Mr. 
Waugh, Mrs. and Mr. Gifford, Mrs. and Mr. 
Oxglesbay, Mrs. and Mr. Shirk. Mrs. and Dr. 
Newcomer, Mrs. and Mr. Urmston, and 
Mrs. Pershing. many vere the obstacles to 
overcome. Conservative minds declared 
their Constitution too radical; bat 
Article III. in the preamble stood as long 
as the name Suffrage Club existed. 


“The object of this society is the political 


| enfranchisement of woman, as well as mental 
| culture. 


Each member admitted to this society 
will be exvected to be in full sympathy with the 
aims of this organization.” 


Thus we see that frem its beginning 
the Tipton Suffrage Club has been 
mighty. 

The organization of the Suffrage Club 
being thus completed. with Sonstirution 
adopted, Mrs. Alice Waugh was elected 
as its first president. From 1887 to 1895, 
Mr. Shirk. Dr. Newcomer.and our present 
incumhent, Mrs. Reed. have served the 
club in the capacity of presidents. Hence 


we have beheld, from a small circle of 


twelve, the Tinton Suffrage Club grow in 
enthusiasm and number until the present. 
It can now proudly write the names of 66 
active members under its loval banner, 
having nensioned nine of its brave sub- 
jects under the Honorary RII. 

Thus overcoming all vicisitu des, happy 
and successful. the Suffrage Club pro- 
gressed peacefully and harmoniously 
until 1891, when suddenly a cloud ap- 
peared in the horizon, and submerged this 
active little band into restless furro and 
strife. Asin the history of all her noble 
efforts, woman triumphed over her 
sterner liege, and emerged victoriously 
from her oppressor’s hands, with a new 
star, a constellation synonymous with the 
motto ‘‘Woman—Literature and Equality 
shall be hers,” triumphant. Hence we 
find from this time forth one progressive 
circle known as the ‘‘Literary and Equal 
Suffrage Club.” 

The strongest point that suegests itself 
in reviewing the history of this club asa 
suffrage club, is that which brings to us 
its ultimate success. Eight years ago 
Tipton was only a small town. with no 
A literary 
organization could not flourish. That 
degree of unity was lacking among her 
people, which could enable them to unite 
inacommon cause: yet when this circle 
of women and men known as the Suffrage 
Club banded themselves together, there 
at once sprang un in this town of Tipton 
a mutual circle of aspiring people. 

The benefit this club has given our city, 
the progress it has made. and its develop- 
ment have been tothe jov of all. At its 


| beginning the club met once every month; 
| the subjects read and discussed were volun- 


tarv. each member offering his or her 
service willingly for the promotion of 
their cause. After a while subjects were 
selected by a committee at each meeting, 
then annual programmes were prepared, 
and were published in pamphlet form and 


| distributed among the members. Ten 


subjects were discussed in this year, and 
as a matter of comnvarison with the pres- 
ent work, they must be cited. Mrs. Gifford 
read the first paner for the vear 1888, her 
subject being, ‘Literature for Children,” 
Mr. M. W. Pershing followed on “In- 
fluence of the Press; Mr. Ogleshay on 


| “Foreign Immigration: *’ Mrs. Shirk, on 


‘*Historical Women of America;” Dr. 
Newcomer on ‘Does size and weight of 
the Brain Govern Intellect?” Mr. Shirk on 
“Oar Common School System;” Mrs. 
Newcomer on ‘Influence of Women in 
French Politics; Mr. Waugh on * Ameri- 
ean Polities;” Rev. Mr. Neal on ‘In- 
fluence of the Supernatural; and Mr. 
Reed on **Topies of To-Day.” 

What admiration do not these efforts 
call forth! Full of vigor and determina- 
tion, the Club mastered the above sub- 
jects. limited as they were. when com- 
pared with the progress of the Club and 
its work of °95. It required much energy 
and patience. Like a little craft afraid to 
venture into the highest seas of thought, 
where breakers come and threathen de- 
struction, this work of 1888 was content 
with smooth sailing upon the silvery 
lake, resplendent with happy thought 
and purpose. 

The programme of this Club in ‘95 con- 
sisted of fifteen papers with a range of 
subjects and thought: unsurpassed by any 
other club. The mental force and energy 
displayed in this year’s work have been 
astonishing, while the executive finish 
and completness of details prove how 
much we, of the human family, may ac- 
complish. When we contrast the paper 
read by Mr. Shirk in 1888 on **Our Com- 
mon School System,’ with his paper on 
Evolution” in °95, and the reading of 
Mr. Waugh’s ‘“‘American Politics” with 
his presentation of ‘Capital Punishment ;” 
or the subject of ‘Julius Cesar” by Mr. 
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LITERARY WOMEN AS REFORMERS. 





BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, PH. D. 


First comes Mrs. Harriet Beecher S:owe. 
of course, whose *‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
has been characterized as ‘‘the first draft 
of emancipation.” To her, said a con- 
federate general, Lee surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox. She could not put a ballot 
into politica, but she put in a book that 
outweighed the majority vote of that day. 
There is a whole volume of significance as 
to suffrage in the story that one day, in 
her Florida orange grove, she asked her 
negro servant, who bad at least the legal 
right to vote: ‘Sambo, don’t you think 
ZT ought to have a right to vote as well as 
you?” ‘La, missus,” he replied, ‘‘does 
you think women has sense enough to 
vote ?” 

Mrs. Browning had a like, but not so 
large, a part in the overthrow ‘“‘of the 
white slayery” of the British factories 
and mines, in which little girls six years 
of age, and even younger, worked hard 
in unhealthy surroundings for twelve or 
more hours per day, during the first half 
of this century. Among the prophetic 
voices that overthrow this commercial 
tryanny none was more telling than Mrs. 
Browning’s imprecatory pealm, ‘The Cry 
of the Children” : 


**Still all day the iron wheels go onward 
Treading life down from its mark; 
And the children’s soals that God is calling 
sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 
How long, how long, O cruel nation, 
Wiil you stand to move the world on a child’s 


Btifle down with a nailed heel its palpitation, 
And press onward to your throne amid the mart. 

Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path, 

But a child’s sob in the darkness curses deeper 
Than a strong man in bis wrath.” 

Mrs. Helen Hunt’s ‘‘Ramona” has been 
aptly called ‘The Uncle Tom’s Cabin of 
the Indian Question,” albeit its author 
did not live to see, nor have we, the right- 
ing of the wrongs it exposes. With its 
companion history, ‘‘A Century of Dis- 
honor,” it makes its author the foremost 
advocate of Indian rights. But it was her 
bitter regret that she spent the first half 
of her literary life in writing ‘Bits of 
Talk’’ and other trifles for hours of idle- 
ness, and so could not complete her real 
life-work. Regretfully she sang, as the 
end drew near: 

“I bave wasted half my day 
And left my work but just begun.’’ 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s ‘Marcella’ is 
not the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the labor 
question. I find others, as well as myself, 
unable to decide whether the book is a 
sheep in wolf’s clothing, or a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. If it be intended as a 
plea for those who are commercially op- 
pressed, its real effect is to caricature their 
cause by showing abnormal specimens of 
them and of their advocates. The heroine, 
a young lady whose crabbed father has 
just come into possession of an English 
manor house and tenant village, wastes 
her rich sympathies on the most unworthy 
and hypocritical family of that village, 
the family of a poacher who pretends 
that he wants work, and allows her 
to go to great trouble to hunt it for him 
and to aid his family, while he is all 
the while making a good living by 
robbing her father of his game by 
night. Even when she has seen this 
poacher hypocrite deliberately murder 
the game-keeper, she stakes her love and 
life on saving him from the gallows he so 
richly deserves, quarrelling with her 
lover, one of the true nobility, because, 
as the magistrate in the case, he will not 
pervert justice in the murderer’s behalf at 
her request. And so, with pessimistic 
nagging, she makes all about her miser- 
able, without accomplishing anything for 
the poor beyund a spasm of nursing. 
Like nearly all the numerous novels that 
attempt to give lazy people sugar-coated 
studies of the labor problem in the form 
of love stories, the novel represents noth- 
ing rea], and is capable of being inter- 
preted in behalf of labor or against it as 
the reader's prejudices may turn. It is 
fact, not fiction, that is needed to forma 
correct judgment in this difficult reform. 

Sarah Grand’s ‘‘Heavenly Twins” would 
be a stronger story from both the literary 
and reformatory points of view if the 
twins were left out. They are in no 
sense a part of the story, but are brought 
in, manifestly, only to relieve the tragic 
seriousness of the story. As for the 
moral of the story, immorality would be 
greatly decreased among young men if it 
did not find such easy toleration among 
young women. If the young man of 
smirched reputation found himself ostra- 
cised from the fellowship of pure wom- 
en, neither accepted as companion or 
as husband without such purity as he 
required in a wife, a fast life would be 
less attractive. The protest against ‘‘the 
double standard” means that respectable 
women should treat fallen men as they 
treat fallen wumen, and require as much 
of husbands as husbands require of them. 

Mrs. Holley, better known as Josiah 
Allen’s wife, has made her best hit, and 
shown her wit in ‘‘Sweet Cicely,”’ which 
promotes temperance and other reforms, 
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while affording almost unc oui amuse- 
ment by happy thrusts at the political 
and social foibles and follies of the day. 
The wit is the more enjoyable for being 
mixed with saddest pathos. By mingled 
tears and laughter she arouses us to bat- | 
tle with wrong. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell introduces another 
group whose reform literature is not that 
of fiction and poetry but of stern fact. 
Her books, ‘‘Women Wage Earners” and 
‘*Prisoners of Poverty,” with numerous 
articles, constitute the ablest pleas for 
justice to workingwomen and children 
that have been written. She shows that | 





Mrs. Browning’s ‘Cry of the Children” 
is still appropriate to many & sweat shop | 
and some factories in the United States. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell is the 
most eminent apostle of the new charity 
that brings to the poor ‘‘not alms but a 
friend.” A woman of independent for- 
tune, who might have been a queen in 
fashionable ‘‘society,’ she preferred to 
give herself to society in its laiger socio- 
logical sense. She is equally effective 
with pen and voice. I heard her recently 
express the belief that it would be better 
if all charitable societies ceased from 
relief giving, leaving that to relations and 
neighbors—making it personal in any 
case—while the societies devoted them- 
selves to the higher charities of educating 
and elevating the poor, helping them to 
help themselves. From studies of charity 
she is becoming of late one of the leaders 
of the movements for industrial concilia- 
tion and arbitration—a splendid example 
of what a woman of wealth and education 
can do for the less favored classes. 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago, which is the most complete of 
our social settlements, is Known as ‘Saint 
Jane” in Chicago for her multitudinous 
good works. The establishment under 
her skilful management has grown to be 
a sociological university, with manual 
mental and moral education for all grades, 
from the kindergarten to the university 
extension classes, a centre of the best life 
in a valley of death. She writes with no 
less skill than she works, and is the editor 
of several valuable volumes. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, another woman of 
independent fortune and abundant educa- 
tion, set out a dozen years ago to intro- 
duce compulsory scientific temperance 
education into the public schools of the 
United States. On January 1, 1895, by 
diligent and skilled use of press and plat- 
form, she had brought this boon to six- 
teen millions of school children, and by 
the recent accession of Indiana and Ten- 
nessee the number has been correspond- 
ingly increased—the only portions of the 
land not now covered by such a law being 
Georgia and Arkansas. The perfecting 
and enforcement of the laws, and the bet- 
ter preparation of teachers through the 
introduction of this form of education in 
the universities, will give new opportun- 
ities for her work, which has been largely 
that of queen of the lobby heretofore. ‘The 
lobby, like the primary, is a valuable 
political institution too much left to bad 
men, an institution whose possibilities 
for good she bas shown more fully than 
any one else. 

Lady Henry Somerset is said to have 
made the most impressive address of all 
the distinguished speakers at a recent 
meeting in Exeter Hall, London, in be- 
half of the Armenians. A womanly 
speaker, an effective editor, she delights 
to use her education and social position 
in philanthropy rather than for the world 
of fashion. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, LL. D., is the 
valedictorian of our list, the most be- 
loved, the most influential of all the public 
women of our day, a racy writer, a per- 
suasive orator; she leads not one reform 
but forty as the president of the World’s 
Ww. Cc. T. U. No president or governor 
dares to put as much statesmanship into 
his message as is always to be found in 
her annual address. 

Many women of wealth and education 
are becoming increasingly interested in 
the great social problems of our time. 
Leaders of ‘society’? may well aspire to 
the yet higher honor of being leaders of 
society in a nobler sense. 

Clifton Springs, N. Y., July 15, 1895. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ARTHUR’S FOURTH OF JULY. 





BY EMMA HARRIMAN, 


It was almost the Fourth of July. 

‘‘Tommie’s got some crackers, mamma,” 
said Arthur. ‘I want some, too.” 

‘Yes,’ said mamma, with a little sigh, 
‘you shall have some.” 

Tommie was one of the neighbor’s little 
boys who came to play with Arthur. He 
came over that afternoon. 

‘*]’ye brought Arthur some crackers,” 
he saidto mamma. ‘'Can’t we shoot them 
off now.” 

Arthur wondered what made mamma 
sigh again; but she said, ‘Oh, yes; I'll 
come and see about it.” 








They had just finished the last cracker, 
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| and mamma washed the smut off Arthur’s 
| flogers, and put court plaster on the burns, 
when Uncle Ben drove over from town. 

**I bc ught the boy a few torpedoes and 
things of that sort,’’ he said to mamma, 
“I used to like them myself.” 

Mamma thanked him. He was her 
brother. 

That evening Uncle George ran in, a 


little while. He was papa’s brother. He 
slyly gave mamma a nobby bundle. 
“It’s for the kid,” he said. ‘‘Roman 


candles and all that sort. I haven't for- 
gotten I was a boy once, myself.” 

Mamma thanked him, too, but ‘she 
groaned when she got into the pantry 
where she hid them. 

The next day grandma and grandpa 
Mayburn drove in from Deanville. They 
were papa’s father and mother. “I 
brought Arthur a few fire-crackers,”’ said 
grandma, ‘‘dear little fellow! children 
are so fond of such stuff. 

When grandpa came in from putting 
away the horse he beckoned mamma into 
the kitchen and gave her a large bundle. 

‘*Let the boy pop ’em off on the Fourth, 
Mary,” he said. 

Mamma got out a soap box and put 
them ail in it. The next day grandpa 
and grandma Rogers came. They were 
mamma’s folks. 

“Give ’em to the little fellow,” said 
grandpa, and gave mamma a bundle. 

Grandma opened her satchel after a 
while, and calling mamma into the bed- 
room, said: “I was afraid you might 
forget it, Mary, you are so busy,” and 
gave her a lot of fire-crackers. 

And the night before the Fourth, papa 
came home late. He had a bundle. “I 
never thought of it before,” he said, ‘but 
to-morrow—” 

“Oh. oh!” cried mamma, and showed 
him the soap box. 

The next night she put Arthur to bed 
with a bandage around his head, one hand 
tied up, court plaster on his nose and 
cheek. She said she knew what it was 
like, and was very glad that the Fourth 
could not come again for a whole year. 


2. 
or 


A TRAMP DOG. 





Carlo was the handsomest dog in the 
United States. At least Jimmie Drum- 
mond, his young master, thought so; but 
Jimmie had to confess that he was also 
the vainest. 

Carlo was also the most amiable dog in 
the world ; but he was not the slightest use 
asa watch dog, for he would have been 
far too polite to bark at any burglar. In 
fact, he was rather ornamental than use- 
ful; but then, he was so intelligent and 
so full of fun that Jim could forgive him 
everything except his running away. 

The Drummonds lived in the country, 
and once in a while the monotony of life 
got to be too much for Carlo. He would 
run away to the nearest town, associate 
with all the common dogs there, and 
return scarred by the marks of many bat- 
tles in which be was not always vic- 
torious. 

He knew perfectly well that he ought 
not to run away! and, when he would 
make up his mind to come home at last, 
he would rush into the sitting-room in the 
most engaging way, lick Jim’s face, insist 
upon getting into Mrs. Drummond’s lap, 
great dog though he was, and would be 
so affectionate and generally agreeable 
that for a long time they did not have the 
heart to punish him. 

But his absences grew more and more 
frequent, and longer and longer; and at 
last Mrs. Drummond said, ‘‘Jim, it must 
be stopped.” 

So the next time Carlo returned from a 
protracted spree, with his usual engaging 
grin and general air of just having been 
around the corner on an important errand, 
Jim, with a heavy heart, took him into 
the back yard, explained the situation to 
him, and gave him a thrashing. Jim was 
not much bigger than Carlo himself, and 
I don’t think he hurt him very badly, but 
Carlo made a terrible uproar, and howled 
as if every bone in his body had been 
broken, and ran away that night and 
stayed a week. 

Then Mrs. Drummond tried her hand at 
switching him, and so did the gardener. 
They tried coaxing and flattery. They 
tried starving him, they tried tying him 
up. At the very first opportunity off 
Carlo would go to town again, and in a 
few days be brought home by some little 
colored boy, who would demand any sum 
from twenty-five cents to two dollars for 
his pains. 

At last a happy thought occurred to 
Jim. 

‘‘Now, collie, you’re nothing but a 
tramp dog,” he said, reproachfully. ‘‘And 
you are getting so bitten up, you are not 
even handsome any more.” 

Of course, Carlo understood every word 
his little master said to him, and it morti- 
fied him terribly to be told he was no 
longer handsome; but he did not quite 
understand what Jim meant to do with a 
dilapitated hat and an old coat and vest 
he brought out with him. He could hardly 
believe his senses when Jim put the vest 
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on him, slipped his forelegs into the coat, 
and fastened it on his beck, and tied the 
old felt hat around his handsome head 


_ with a green veil. 


In vain Carl» coaxed and wagged his 
tail, and licked his master’s face. Jim 


| went right on fastening those dreadful 


clothes securely ; and when he was done, 
he said: ‘‘Go away, now. You're noth- 
ing but a tramp dog, and you’re dressed 
like a tramp dog, and you don’t belong in 
this house any more. Go to town, and 
play with the other tramps.” 

Then it dawned on Carlo that his master 
was making fun of him. He sprang up 
and shook himself, and scratched and tore 
at the hateful clothes, but they would 
not come off. 

Mrs. Drummond came into the room 
while he was struggling with them. 
‘‘Dear me,” she said, ‘‘here’s a tramp dog 
in my sitting-room. Shoo! Get out! This 
is no place for tramps!" 

Carlo felt as if he was having a bad 
dream. He hung his head, and slunk out 
into the kitchen. He was always eure of a 
warm welcome there; but, alas! when 
Mary saw him, she fairly screamed with 
laughter. Carlo gazed at her reproach- 
fully with his great, soft eyes from under 
the dirty, old felt hat; but the more he 
gazed, the more she laughed. So he stole 
mournfully out of the back door. 

The kittens and the old black cat were 
sunning themselves there. They were al- 
ways the best of friends with gentle Carlo. 
The kittens loved nothing better than to 
play with his tail. But now—and this 
was the hardest of all—Frisky and Whuzy 
uttered a horrified cry the moment they 
saw him, and fled in terror. Popka, the 
old black cat, stood her ground one 
moment, her back arched, her tail brist- 
ling, then she spit at him, and fled, too! 

Carlo dropped right down where he 
was, and hid his head in his paws. 

By and by the butcher came by, and 
stopped to laugh at him. Then Carlo got 
up, and went around to the other side of 
the house. All day he spent in wandering 
around the garden in a dispirited sort of 
manner, trying to get out of the people’s 
way, until Jim’s heart ached for him. 

At last, when night came, Jim said: 

‘*Well, collie, are you tired of being a 
tramp dog? Will you stay at home now, 
if I take the old clothes off?” 

And Carlo looked up and said ‘‘Yes” as 
plainly as any dog ever did. 

‘Shake it off then,” said Jim; and Carlo 
gave his little master his paw. 

And from that day to this he has never 
run away again. — Bertha Watson, in 
Methodist Recorder. 





Hor weather proves depressing to those 
whose blood is poor. Such people should 
enrich their blood with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 








—FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, ‘Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points. 
West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6. 45 A. M. Mail and Passenger. 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
M. to Troy and Saratoga. 

Sundays only. Accommodations 
M. for Troy and Albany. 
M Passenger accommodation. 


Daily. Fast Express. 

. Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to bt. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 


Pacific Express. 
» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 


7.00 . via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
bursa and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all botels in Boston, 

For maps, trrough time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping-car accommodations, or further infor 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passeng:r station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston, 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





July Ist, 1895. 
New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston 7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





tDaily, Sundays ex 


*Daily, including Sundays. 
epot 


cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. 
foot Summer Street, Boston 
w.R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’rAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office. Boston, Mass. 





LEE AND . SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD'S LAST NOVEL. 


Dr; Gray’s Sa ge 2 Rigg H. UNDERWOOD 
LL. D.,. suthor of * “The Poet ano the 
Man,” “Buiiders of ee Literature,” etc. $1.75 


"Idebeth Wilsor, & Daughter of New Bem pehive 
ry By Exiza NELSON BLair (Mra. Henry W 





Neighbor Jackweood. By J.T. Trowsriper. New 
ana revised edition yw ab autobiogrephical chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Readings from the old English Dramatiotp. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS Wis: Low (Mrs. Ir- 
ving Winslow). With notes. Two volumes. Cloth, 

gilt top, $3.50. 

Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New England. Containing full te key 
and literary references. . A_WILcox, Pro’ 
of Zoology, Welk sley College. 60 cents net. 


Make. “Way *r the King. Rev. Fiavive J. Broper 


; AM series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of '76. By SAMUEL ADAms 
Drake, author of * Our Colonial Homes, “N oes 
avd Corners of New England Coast,” “Decist 
Events . American History,” etc. 
about $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Seldiers of 1812. By Evere:t T. Tom 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.” mus. 
trated, $1 50. 

A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiekc and his compan- 
fons in the army. 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


In the Saddle. By O.iver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Sbute. $1.50. 
ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes. 


Acress India, or Live Boys in he Far Ea 
By OLivER Optic, Itlustrated. $1.25. Bast 


The Story of Patriot’s Dav.. Lente ton and 
Geneere. By Groroe J. VaRNRY. Cloth, illustrated. 
cents. 


" IMustrated, 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schoots, societies and o hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19 h of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sorpniz May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 


Uniform +ith ‘Wee Lue in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy’s Children!" 


HISTORICA L HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Handbeok of American History. 
By the Liprary Metnop. F. r Secondary Schools. 
Period of th: Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtR. 5/ cents, net. 


The Study of Epeiteh History. By the Lapora- 
TORY MeTHOop. By Mary E. WiLpER. 40 cen nay, 


Reference Handbook of Roman Hicsory. Sy 
he LABORAT. RY MkTEOD. By CAROLINE W 
rh centa net. 
In Press—R&FERENCE Had DBOOK OF GREEK HisToORyY, 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their’clos*rooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You, Edited by Anna E. Mack 
A choice collection of reve poems. Cloth. white ond 
gold. New edition, $1. 


Back Country Poems. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5v. 


In Wild gee Time. By AmMaNnpDa M. DOUGLABy 
author of “Larr: Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osborpe of Arrdehar, jie Claudia. ”" “In the King’s 
Country,” etc. $1.50. 
Ppetener. 4 Garten of Gomes wih Cards. Compiled 
NAH D, CHENe¥. Enlerged edition. In box 
eis wwe pack of cards. $1.50. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 


The Boy's Own Gaide to Fishing Tackle 
Making. and Fish HKreeding. By Joux Har- 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. $1.50. 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. any, of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of pri 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD & MASON, 
Real Estate 4» 
Rental Agents. 


JMONEY LOANED 
| NVESTORS 


ON THE 


Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Loan Business 
for Eight Years and have never made 
a bad loan. 








If you have money to loan in Kastern 
Kansas write to us. 


Reference, EUREKA BANK. 
Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD CO,, 
KANSAS. 


* Boston & ‘Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 
DON’T FAIL 


To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north si¢e Central pert, Boston 
foot of State St.), week days at 10 A. and 2 and 
.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 30 “A. M. and 2 
P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A.M. and 4,30 
P.M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.80 A. M. and 2.15 P.M, 


Single Fare, Poy Round be 75c.; Book 
of 50 Trips, $12.50 


For further particulars 3 a epectel rates for largé 
parties apply to RCHANT, Agent. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 


must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 


from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office — whether directed to his name or 
a nother’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








MASSACHUSETTS ACT OF 1895. 


The Legislature of 1895 has passed an 


act authorizing persons qualifi:d to vote | 


for school committee to vote at the next 
State election upon the question of grant- 
ing municipal suffrage to women. The 
act is as follows :— 


Section 1. All persons qualified to vote for 
school committee shall, at the next State election, 
have an opportunity to express their opinion by 
voting yes or no in answer to the following ques- 
tion: Is it expedient that municipal suffrage be 
granted to women? : 

Sec. 2. Equal opportunity shall be given to 
men and women to register prior to said election. 

Sec. 3. The vecretary of the Commonwealth 
shall, prior to said election, cause to be placed 
on the official ballot the following words: Is it 
expedient that municipal suffrage be granted to 
women? Yes or No. 

And shal! also cause other ballots to be pre- 
pared for women voters, having thereon the same 
word3. 

Sec. 4. Ballots prepared as above provided. 
shall be furnished by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to cities and towns as are ballots for 
use in elections of State officers, and the ballots 
shall be counted and returned in the same man- 
ner as are ballots for the election of State offi- 
cers, except that the votes of men and women 
shall be returned separately. 

8xc. 5. ‘This act shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of chapter four hundred and seventeen of 
the acts of the year eighteen bundred and ninety - 
three, and acts in amendment thereof and in 
addition thereto, so far as the same are applica- 
ble. 

While the above referendum will have no 
legal effect, this opportunity of recording 
the strength of the equal suffrage senti- 
ment should not be permitted to go by 
default. Let women register and vote on 
the question, remembering that personal 
prejudice should not affect judgment upon 
a matter of public interest. 

Mr. L. E. Pearson, chairman of the 
Boston Board of Registrars says: 

Chapter 436, Section 2, of the Laws of 
1895, makes it very clear that men and 
women in every city and town of the 
Commonwealth may, on application, be 
registered, precisely as men are registered, 
for the purpose of expressing their opinion 
at the State election on the question sub 
mitted. Equal opportunity in my opinion 


means that wherever and whenever men may | 
apply women may apply. No payment of | 


oll tax is now required as a prerequisi'e 
n the case of women, nor can any woman 
be legally assessed a poll tax. 
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ROGER WOLCOTT AT MANCHESTER. 

The oration of Lieut.-Gov. Roger Wol- 
cott, at Manchester’s 250th birthday cele- 
bration, was admirable both in matter and 
style. With genuine poetical insight he 
contrasted the evanescence of human 
aflairs with the comparative permanence 
and repose of nature. The Spanish 
Armada and Queen Elizabeth, Marston 
Moor and Naseby and Cromwell, have left 
faint echoes only in the jealousies of the 
A. P. A.s and the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians. But, meanwhile, 


‘‘How little have the physical features 
of your town changed since the day of its 
first settlement. .. . As of old, the cool 
salt breath of the ocean is wafted inland 
to meet the hot. resinous fragrance of the 
pine forests, which still clothe the rocky 
ridges to which the shore slopes upward 
The magnolia and dogwood still throw cut 
their bloom-laden branches over the bay- 
berry and ferns beneath. On the surface 
of the peaceful pool, the pond or sluggish 
brook, the lily opens its exquisite chalice, 
and with the falling dusk of evening folds 
again its petals, while the whip-poor-will 
hurriedly reiterates h's monotonous plaint 
from the neighboring thicket. Otter and 
beaver, it is true, have sought refuge in 
Canadian brooks, and bear and wolf are 
no longer a menace to the farmer’s flocks. 
But the little sand-piper tiptoes just in 
advance of the rippling wave, and per 
haps wonders, as he did 250 years ago, at 
the weird music of the singing beach. In 
autumn the wild fowl] pierce wita their 
wedge-shaped flight the regions of the 
upper air, or circle downward to some 
wood-fringed lake to rest on their south- 
ward journey. When the storms of winter 
rage and the sea mingles its driving spray 
with the rack of the lowering clouds, the 
sea guils whee! and eddy with the gusts 
of the tempest, and their complaining 
cries, accordant with the moaning of the 
gale, seem fit requiem to the drowned on 
‘Norman’s Woe. In her long struggle with 
map, Nature gives way but slowly, and 
contests every footstep of vantage ground 
that she is forced to yield. 

But with man, how mighty the changes 
which two and a half centuries have 
witnessed! ... As a boy in his native 
town, my father used to bear to the meet- 
ing-house on Sabbath mornings the foot 
stove filled with live embers, which yielded 
some Jittle warmth to the mother at the 
farther end of the family pew, while 
father and children shivered on hard 
board seats, and gave what attention they 
could to lengthy sermons which were not 
wanting in lurid glow. The first church 
stove in Manchester was set up in 1821, 
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and had been long opposed as smacking 
too much of efleminate luxury. 

After enumerating the infl ences needed 
to develop the qualifications for American | 





The reporter approached one lady from 
Michigan. She stood near her husband, 
who was conversing with another gentle- 
man. As she bit the end of her pencil, 








suffrage is an opponent of an equal 
| standard of morals, of course; but 
logically it hangs together. It is a part 


citizenship, in order to realize its funda- | ponderiog as to what were her sentiments | of the general doctrine that there should 


mente] idea that all shall enter upon the | 
competition of life upon equal terms of | 
social rights, obligations and opportuni- 
ties, Mr. Wolcott concludes: 


In this high service let there be a gener- | 
ous emulation among the sister States. | 
Shall our own dear State give backward | 
step from thé forefront where she has 
ever proudly stood in all the long years | 
since your own town had its birth? 

Oh, stern and mighty cliffs that guard 
the shores of Massachusetts Bay and hurl 
back uxshaken the surges of the Atlantic! 
Oh, waving forests that clothe the hills 
and clasp in their embrace the embosomed 
Jakes! Oh, broad and fair domain of the 
Old Bay State, stretching from beautiful | 
Berkshire, past peaceful village and pros- 
perous city, to the glistening sands of 
Barnstable and on to historic Nantucket. 
nursed on ocean’s breast—thy breed of 
men has never failed thee yet. May they 
continue to spring from thy loins, as we 
have known them in the past, strictly 
virtuous and heroic! So for all time may 
the poaper gO up, not in cringing terror 
nor pusillanimous supplication, but in the 
full, strong vuice of manly self-reliance ; 
“God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts!"’ 


It seems almost invidious to suggest 
anything lacking in utterances so fine 
as these. But we wish the orator had 
given their fair and equal meed of praise 
and recognition to the ‘noble breed” of 
women, whose unselfish toil and heroic 
self-devotion for 250 years have made 
New England worthy of reverence and 
regard. Will he not help us to enable the 
women citizens of the Commonwealth also 
to enter upon the competition of life upon 
€qual terms of social and political rights, 
obligations and opportunities? 


H.B B. 
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THE WN. E.A. FOR WOMAN 8UFFRAGE. 





The National Education Association 
held its annual convention in Denver, 
Col, July 10. That bright and enterpris- 
ing paper, The Rocky Mountain News, 
promptly canvassed the ladies and gen- 
tlemen in attendance, to ascertain their 
views on suffrage. Out of more than a 
thousand delegates seen, positive opinions 
were expressed by only 269. Of these, 
187 were for equal suffrage and 82 
against it. The News gives a very amus- 
ing account of the canvass, with the 
name and address of each of the voters. 

As might have been expec:ed, the wom- 
en of the West favored woman suffrage, 
while those of the East were neutral, 
and those of the South were strongly 
opposed, and preferred not to discuss the 
question. There were only two or three 
votes against suffrage in the whole Ne- 
braska delegation. The Kentuckians were 
divided in opinion, but every one had an 
0 inion and expressed it. 

Louisiana was so thoroughly sgainst 
the proposition that it was almost danger- 
oua to broach the subject. One lone man 
from the Bayou State whispered, “I am 
very much in favor of it, but I don’t know 
that I dare vote that way in this crowd.” 
One youthful teacher, the youngest in the 
delegation, also bravely signed the ballot 
in favor. It was hard to get votes in 
favor from the South. Onse lady from 
Dixie said, in a satisfied way: ‘Oh, we 
ladies in the South think we have rights 
enough, you know.” Yet it is a notorious 
fact among those who have studied the 
question, that the laws concerning women 
are especially unjust throughout the 
Southern States. The interest awakened 
by the recent suffrage campaign in New 
York was very noticeable in the enthusi- 
asm of its delegates on the subject. 
Many of the women from the Empire 
State broke into praises of Colorado the 
moment the subject was mentioned, and 
said they were proud to seize the «ppor- 
— to express themselves on the ques- 
tion. 

As the interviewer proceeded, it became 
possible to almost determine from the 
face of the person approached what the 
answer was to be. The shallow, the 
vacant, the flippant, and the rigid, un- 
compromising faces were generally found 
to belong to the persons who put their X 
down in opposition. The brightest, most 
wide-awake and liberal looking people 
were almost invariably suffragists. This 
1ule was less apt to hold good in the 
South, where many cultured and otherwise 
liberal people are very much prejudiced 
against equal suffrage. More than one 
person from the South, however, con- 
fessed that they were not opposed to 
women voting if there could be an educa- 
tional or property test. The ballots of a 
few Colorado women who voted were not 
counted in the total. 

The Texas colonels, when approached, 
declined to give any opinion, on the 
ground that they did not like to interfere 
with Colorado politics. ‘We like to be 
left alone in our politics, and we did not 
come here to talk about yours,” said one 
of them, and both laughed heartily to 
think how smoothly they had gotten out 
of it. 





in the matter, her husband happened to 
observe the little circular in her hand, the 
lead pencil and the waiting reporter. 
‘*What’s this?” he demanded, glancing 
over her shoulder, and as bis eye ciught 
the word ‘“‘suffrage,” he flushed up, 
snatched the paper from his wife’s hands 
and tossed it to the reporter hurriedly, 


with an angry command. 


**You don’t want any of that kind of 
stuff; leave it alone,” and the little 
woman dutifully handed the reporter back 
his pencil, and proceeded to have no idea 
of her own on anything. 

The conclusion reached by the errs as 
the result of the canvass is as follows: 

Women delegates to the N. E. A. are 
doubtless posted on a variety of current 
topics, but there is one subject concerning 
which they have shown themselves to be 
woefully behind the times. Most of the 
fair sex who are now visitors in Denver, 
admitted that they had not considered the 
question of equal suffrage, and had no 
opinions to express either for or against 
the granting to women of the elective 
franchise. Frankness compels the state- 
ment, also, that most of the women 
actually giggled when asked to give their 
views on the vital question concerning 
which the women of Colorado made a 
magnificent campaign and won the day. 

‘**Are you in favor of or opposed to 
equal suffrage?’ was the question pro- 
pounded. It was received very much as 
a proposal of marriage might have been. 
It was so sudden. 

‘*Why, really,” was the invariable re- 
sponse, ‘*I haven’t considered the matter. 
I don’t know.” 

The men who were approached on the 
subject in general, sought to be gallant 
about the matter, and informed the re- 
porter that they were in favor of women 
voting whenever they wanted the franchise 
and would exercise it. A great many of 
the masculine gender were very much 
afraid that the women would not vote if 
the opportunity were off2red them. There 
were the same old stale arguments an- 
swered on a bundred platforms in Col- 
orado when the campaign was on in this 
State, and the brightest and brainiest 
women of the country were battling for 
justice to their sex. H. B. B. 
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‘THE BAD WOMEN.” 

Miss M’Intyre, in her enumeration of 
the undesirable classes of women who 
would be enfranchised if women voted, 
refers, as arguers against equal rights 
generally do, to “the out and out bad 
women — 60,000 in New York City 
alone.” 

‘Sixty thousand fallen women in New 
York City!” said an elderly man, an 
acute observer, after Miss M’Intyre’s 
lecture. ‘Rightly considered, they are 
sixty thousand arguments for woman 
suffrage!” The unequal status of men 
and women is directly or indirectly the 
cause of three-fourths of the social evil. 
Wendell Phillips said: ‘‘Pay men fair 
wages, and ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred will disdain to steal. Pay women 
fair wages, and ninety-nine women out of 
a hundred will disdain to sell them- 
selvyes.”” The miserable wages of work- 
ing women are responsible for a large 
amount of vice; and the fact that work- 
ing women have no vote is one cause of 
their poor wages. Another potent factor 
in causing immorality is the false ideal of 
womanhood which regards ‘‘strong- 
mindedness’—either the word or the 
thing—as a reproach to a woman. Mrs. 
Eliza Sproat Turner says: 

The education of the girl from the 
cradle has tended to make her weak. She 
has been taught to mistrust her own 
judgment, and defer to the views of the 
men about her. The ideal of femininity 
placed before her is a being confiding, 
pliable, deprecating, a creature all soaked 
in sentiment, thinking through her in- 
stincts, acting from her impulses; and 
she is placed by this mistaken ideal at the 
mercy of any man who approaches her 
through her affections. The human 
creature trained to yield is unable to cope 
with the human creature trained to de- 
mand. 

Then there is the inequality of the laws 
regarding immorality in many States, and 
the inequality of their enforcement in all 
the States. When Theodore Roosevelt 
announced, a few weeks ago, that the 
New York police would be instructed to 
treat alike the men and the women guilty 
of disorderly conduct, the statement made 
a sensation, and was thought worthy 
of chronicling in the newspapers. 
Hitherto, when the police raid a dis- 
orderly house, it has been the custom to 
send the women found on the premises to 
prison, and to let the men slip away. 

Then there is the contempt for women 
fostered by the general doctrine of 
woman’s inferiority. There are the heredi 
tary effects of centuries of over indulgence, 
due to the age-long subjugation of the 
wife to the husband. Above all, there is 
the abominable double standard of morals 
—a double standard which some of the 
opponents of equal rights, like the late 
Francis Parkman, have gone out of their 
way to defend, in their arguments against 


| be one law for the man and another for 
the woman. 


| the negative, in our last Legislative de- 
| bate on woman suffrage, was the predic- 
tion that if women voted, a drunken 


should be regarded with less horror than 
a drunken woman? Is there a single solid 


And, if public opinion 
drunkenness as severely ina man as iu a 
woman, would not drunkenness among 
men be considerably less frequent than it 
is? It recalls the answer of a certain 
clergyman—Dr. John Hall, I think—to 
a young scoffer who told him that the 
doctrine he preached might be good for 
old women, but would not do for men. 
‘Sir,’ answered the clergyman, ‘either 
the doctrine that I preach is true, or it is 
not true. If it is true, it is good for 
everybody; if it is not true, it is neither 
good for old women nor for anybody 
else.” 

To leave theorizing and come down to 
facts, Miss M’Intyre objects to equal suf- 
frage, on the ground that two ‘bought 
or corrupt votes” are worse than one. 
This implies that for every bad man there 
is a bad woman. But the vicious and 
criminal class is much smaller among 
women than among men. This is not a 
question of sentiment, but of statistics. 
Less than one-fifth of the inmates of our 
prisons and jails are women. In the 
matter of offences against morality, the 
disparity is especially marked. What- 
ever may be said as to the fitness of 
women for suffrage on the score of busi- 
ness knowledge or political experience, 
everybody knows that when it comes to 
personal morality, the women average 
better than the men. To enfranchise 
women would increase the number of 
vicious voters, but it would enormously 
diminish the proportion. In debate, Miss 
M’Intyre generally meets this point by 
intimating that bad women are much 
worse than bad men, because the women 
are bad ‘‘ professionally.” Assuming their 
greater badness to be a fact, it does not 
offset the fewness of their numbers. The 
visitors to a certain prison found that it 
contained eighteen men and only one 
woman. They commented on the fact. 
‘‘Ah, but,” said the warden, ‘‘that one 
woman is as wicked as all the eighteen 
men put together!” Granting for the 
sake of argument that she was (which 
may be doubted), it is still evident that 
the vote of one fema!e criminal could not 
do as much harm as those of eighteen 
male criminals. 

The great majority of women are good 
and not bad. The number of ‘tout and 
out bad women” seems sufficiently ap- 
palling, when considered by itself; but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
they are only a very small fraction of the 
entire female population. I lately asked 
an intelligent woman from Colorado 
whether the bad women voted at the last 
election in her city. She answered, 
“They did, but their vote did not make 
the slightest difference, in the result of the 
election. It never can make any difference 
unless the good women lose their interest 
in public questions and cease to vote. The 
bad women are so few, compared with the 
good ones, that their vote is swallowed up 
and lost.” 

Judge Kingman, for four years a judge 
of the Supreme Court of Wyoming, 
says: 

We have had no trouble from the 
presence of bad women at the polls. It 
had been predicted that the delicate and 
cultured would shrink away, and the bold 
and indelicate come to the front in public 
aftairs. This we feared; but nothing of 
the kind has happened. 

Mrs. Z2relda G. Wallace put the whole 
matter in a nutshell. A gentleman asked 
her, ‘‘How about the vote of the bad 
women?” She answered, ‘‘You take care 
of the bad men, and we will agree to take 
care of the bad women; and we shall not 
have nearly so hard a task as you will, 
for there are not nearly so many of 
them.” 

It is sometimes claimed that the smaller 
percentage of vice and crime among 
women is due to their exclusion from 
suffrage. But we do not find, in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Canada, that the 
women with votes furnish a larger 
proportion of criminals than the women 
without votes. We do not find in Massa- 
chusetts that the men who cannot read 
and write, and who, therefore, are exempt 
from the ‘‘burdens and temptations’ of 
suffrage, are more moral than the men 
who can vote. In monarchical countries, 
where the mass of the people have no 
voice in public affairs, we do not find the 
men superior in morality to American 





men. In short, there is not the slightest 


woman suffrage: Not every opponent of | reason to believe that exclusion from 


political rights and responsibilities has 


| any elevating eflect whatever. 


O.1e of the principal points | 


| made by one of the principal speakers in | 
| tauqua, there will bs two Woman's Days, 





| 


reason why it is less wicked or less silly | dustrial Emancipation by Miss Harrietta 
for a man to get drunk than for a woman? | A- Keyser, the Historical Novel by Mrs. 
condemned Annie Nathan Meyer. Friday, Aug. 2, 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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WOMAN'S DAY AT POINT O’WOODs. 


At Point 0’ Woods, the Ovean Chau- 


Aug. 1 and 2. Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
B ake, who has a cottage there, will pre- 


woman would be regarded with no more | 8ide. Oa Thursday, Aug. 1, there will be 
horror than a drunken man. Is there any | § discussion in the morning on the Higher 
particular reason why a drunken man | Education; in the afternoon an address 


of welcom: by Mrs. Blake, Women in 
Club Life by Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, In- 


morning session, Shall Women Vote? 
afternoon, The Declaration of Dependence, 
Mrs. Martha R. Almy; The True Democ- 
racy, Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt; The 
Dawn of the Twentieth Century, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell. 

To reach Point o’ Woods, take Long 
Island RaiJroad train leaving New York 
City by ferry boat of East 34th Street 
1050 A. M. or 3.20 P. M., connects with 
boat at Sayville. Round-trip ticket $2.60. 
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DEPUTY SHERIFF IN MICHIGAN, 


Bay City, Mica., JuLY 20, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The sheriff of Bay Co. has recently ap- 
pointed Mrs. Nora Goddeyne as his 
deputy. Mrs. Goddeyne enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman deputy- 
sheriff in Michigan. She is the wife of 
Dennis Goddeyne, a prosperous grocer, to 
whom she has been a thrifty business 
helpmeet as well as the mother of five 
children, and is in the prime of life—a 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, rosy and plump 
matron of Irish birth, one of her brothers 
being professor of mathematics in St. 
Patrick’s College, Dublin. 

“I did not have,”’ said Mrs. Goddeyne, 
“the advantage of an education like my 
brothers, although I might have had it, 
for we owned the schoolhouse! But in 
Ireland it is different from America; they 
do not think girls worthy of an educa- 
tion,” and the tears sprang to her eyes. 

The women cf Bay City have made 
strenuous efforts for the appointment of 
& police matron, and last year succeeded 
in having the ordinances so amended that 
such an officer is promised when the new 
City Hall, now being built, shall be 
finished,and suitable q aarters for a matron 
provided. This, we hope for within the 
coming year. Meantime we hail the ap- 
pointment of a woman deputy-sheriff of 
motherly sympathies, as a step toward 
the proper care of women prisoners, as 
well as an unsought recognition of wom- 
an’s fitness for such duties. The appoint- 
ment was a complete surprise to Mrs. 
Goddeyne, being the result of some banter 
with Sheriff Alexander Sutherland before 
election. She has already qualified, re- 
ceived a star, and entered upon the duties 
of her office, which she intends to fulfil to 
the best of her ability, having confidence 
that her neat and comfortable home and 
her husband and children will also receive 
their proper share of her attention and 
care. Mrs. Goddeyne is a woman of the 
strongest temperance principles, she and 
her husband having kept saloons out of 
their vicinity by buying up the adjacent 
property, even when the lots had to lie 
idle for several years. When a girl, she 
belonged to a society of young women 
who were pledged to have nothing to do 
with any man who drank or sold spirituous 
liquors, She says: ‘‘My mother taught 
me that the devil lived in the saloons, and 
I grew up actually believing that they 
were his home.” It is perhaps the best 
practical use possible for a mother to 
make of a belief in a personal devil. 

Bay County has also a woman deputy 
registrar of deeds, Miss Edith Christian, 
who performs the duties of that office with 
marked ability. 

So, inch by inch, the tide gains upon 
the old Jandmarks of woman’s limitations, 
and prejudice unconsciously yields to the 
new order. MAY STOCKING KnaGas. 
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JENNIE COLLINS’ MEMORY. 





Ladies desirous of perpetuating the 
memory of Jennie Collins—the friend of 
the working girl—gathered at the New 
England Helping Hand Home, No. 124 
Pembroke Street, last Saturday afternoon, : 
where a memorial service was held. 
Mrs. E. Trask Hill presided, and ex 
plained the growth of the home, which is 
an emphasis of ‘‘Boffia’s Bower’’ of years 
gone by, and a development of Jennie 
Collins’ work for her struggling sisters. 

Mrs. Esther Housh addressed the 
gathering, on the life, work and character 
of the deceased philanthropist. In the 
course of her remarks she said that Jen. 
nie Collins attended the N. E. suffrage 
meeting, in 1869, held by Lucy Stone, and 
was so interested in the cause as to be- 
come an able spokesman in its behalf. 
Jennie Collins was asked one day what 





remuneration she received for her work, 
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and in response, said: ‘*The love of a 
thousand faithful hearts.” When any 
reference was made to the “‘surplus wom- 
en” she would always say: ‘There are 
no surplus women.’’ Her faith in work- 
ingwomen was phenomenal. She regarded 
them as the most self-sacrificing, con- 
scientious and least understood of women, 
while she yet believed that the society 
woman had her place and duty to falfil in 
the world. In closing, Mrs. Housh said 
the name of another Jennie came to her 
mind—that of Jennie Cassidy, kaown all 
the world over for her interest in flower 
mission work. 

The exercises were concluded by sing- 
ing by Misses Eva Cotton and Sadie Wing, 
of Charlestown, and then the audience was 
invited to inspect the beautiful new home 
of the New England Helping Hand So- 
ciety. 
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CONFERENCE COLORED WOMEN'S CLUBS, 


A conference of clubs of colored women 
is to be held in Berkeley Hall, on July 29, 
30 and 31, to discuss the need of national 
organization among colored women, the 
need of higher education, the value of 
liberty, the exigency of industrial training, 
and above all, the great question of 
social purity. A special session will be 
devoted to this latter subj°ct, and a social 
purity pledge will bedrawn up for signa- 
tures. Twenty-five or thirty clubs will 
be represented, and the number of dele- 
gates, including those at large, will prob- 
ably reach one hundred. 

The opening address will be made by 
Mrs. J. St. P. Ruffia, the president of the 
Woman’s Era Club of this city, and the 
prime mover of the conference, followed 
by an ode of welcome by Miss Alice T. 
Miller of this city. The first day will be 
devoted to business, the second and third 
to vital questions concerning the moral, 
mental, physical and financial growth of 
the American colored woman. 

— er 


A TEN-MINUTE SERMON. 








“The words of the wise are as nails.”’ 

You will find our text in the twelfth 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, eleventh verse. It 
has the great advantage of being not only 
an excellent text, but a totally unused 
one. Probably no reader has ever heard 
a sermon preached from this simple, 
sensible utterance; for it has a secular 
sound, and belongs to a homely practical 
type which is not in favor with the ordinary 
theologue. He prefers to thresh over for 
the millionth time some dusty sheaf of 
sacerdotal wheat, rather than take a 
handful of home-grown oats or barley, 
fresh as if gathered in a neighbor’s field 
to-day. 

A great deal is said in the Bible about 
‘‘work,” and with good reason. Man’s 
chief distinction is the gift of language; 
and a gift outright it is to us at the pres- 
ent time, however our (simian?) ances- 
tors may have come by it. Arriving in 
this worli, we find one splendid present 
ready for the poorest of us. The magnifi- 
cent English language—if we happen to 
be born of the most favored race—is at 
our service as soon as we have learned to 
manage our vocal organs. Gradually 
and easily we enter into that inheritance, 
whose extent is limited only by our 
capacity for absorbing and using it. It is 
a weapon of offence and defence; a foun- 
tain of manifold pleasures; a treasury of 
riches, and an ever-present teacher to 
warn and encourage us. Through it, and 
especially by means of its written form, 
we become the heirs of all the ages, and 
are able to trace the history of the world 
and witness its slow unfolding. 

To this great gift of elaborate and 
articulate speech man owes his power of 
progress, and his dominion over the 
animal world, even more than to the finer 
human brain and the adaptable hands. 
How considerate, then, should he be to 
his comparatively dumb fellow-creatures, 
who by lack of these privileges are put so 
completely at his mercy! Alas! he has 
dealt so tyrannously that the whole 
speechless creation, with groans that can- 
not be uttered, impeaches this unworthy 
king. At his best he is seldom so thought- 
ful and careful, as a master, that his 
arrangements could go unchallenged if 
his subjects had power to speak in their 
own behalf; and at the worst he is more 
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| than infernal as a tormentor. Surely, if 


actions instead of words were made the 
criteria, he could never exalt himself so 
far above them as to nature and destiny. 


| He can talk finely about magnanimity, 


fidelity, and patience, but too often leaves 
the practice of these virtues to his poor 
horse or dog. And he anticipates a 
heaven for himself alone, because he only 
can imagine and describe it, without 
much regard to the question of his 
peculiar fitness for it. 

“Actions speak louder than words,” 
says the moralizing proverb; but as a 


| matter of fact, words are apt to have the 


| great deeds of the past wuuld hive no | 





best of it in human estimation. Indeed, 
nothing else can speak at all, except to 
the actual present sense of sight; and the 


existence for us, but for the chronicle 
that preserves their memory. It is foolish 
to depreciate words, as if they were 
necessarily trivial in comparison with 
deeds. Still more perverse is it to glorify 
silence—a mere negative quantity—at the 


expense of speech. How would Carlyle | 


have liked being reduced to his ‘‘golden” 
silence? It is speech that most often 
deserves to be called golden, in its highest 
forms and uses, thougb perhaps in daily 
life it oftenest resembles copper. Language 
is the incarnation of thought and the 
apotheosis of feeling. We hear of words 
that are ‘“‘half battles,” and indeed the 
whole battle of reform is fought with 
these weapons, nowadays; the tongue 
and pen have been trained to supersede 
the sword, and will soon make it useless. 
We talk more than ever, and have to learn 
persuasive skill in talking, because in 
these democratic days we have to win 
over to our measures not one king, but 
many millions of kings and (prospective) 
queens. 

So much for the power of words. But 
only the words of wisdom are powerful 


for good. ‘The words of a wise man are 
gracious.’’ ‘‘A word fitly spoken, how 
good it is!” Solomon has much to say 


about the contrast between wise and 
foolish words; and he has a really savage 
aversion to what he uncompromisingly 
calls ‘‘a fool.”” He is so anxious to hit the 
object of his loathing, that his blows are 
sometimes dealt at random, as it seems to 
us. For instance, it is difficult to see the 
sequence in the following assertion: ‘‘The 
desire accomplished is sweet to the soul; 
but it is abomination to fools to depart 
from evil.” 
that Solomon reminds us of Mr. F’s aunt 
in “Little Dorrit,” who, with Gorgon 
gaze at Arthur Clennam, and apropos of 
nothing but his detested presence, vehe- 
mently exclaims: ‘‘I hate a fool!” 
Finally, ‘‘The words of the wise are as 
nails.” (They are also compared to 
goads, as being useful to stir up and urge 
on heedless and lazy people.) The words 
of folly are never likened to anything so 
serviceable, unless it may be the nail with 
which Jael smote Sisera. Nails have a 
double use; in building, they hold the 
materials together, aud elsewhere they 
serve as pegs on which to hang garments 
or utensils. In like manner the words of 
the wise have built many an intellectual 


and spiritual framework for min’s in- | 


dwelling; and again they have served as 
nails on which to hang innumerable hopes 
and interests. The ancient Book, from 
which our text is drawn, is an incompar- 
able storehouse of such nails; it contains 
many sentences which have served as 
rivets to hold together great theological 
edifices. On others have been hung the 
hopes and beliefs of Christendom for gen- 
erations. In a different line, the words of 
men politically wise and prudent have 
held together the fabric of our Union for 
a hundred years; they bave renewed the 
rivets when it was likely to fall, and have 
strengthened the weak places. Again, 
the glittering geheralities of the Declara- 
tion of Independence have served as pegs 
whereon to hang the hopes of poverty 
and distress throughout the world, and 
they bear up bravely the rights of every 
male human creature. There are those 
nowadays who think they are capable of 
supporting woman’s rights also. 

The Preacher adds, specfically, that 
these nails are ‘‘fastened in a sure place, 
by the masters of assemblies.” In our 
day the pre-eminent masters of assemblies 
are generally mistresses, and their deft- 
ness in driving nails into a sure place is 
such that it looks as if Solomon had a 
modern woman suffrage meeting in view 
when he said a thing so applicable to it. 

Lastly, we should all remember that 
nails must be well driven in, if they are 
to fulfil their mission; and that it does 
not require superlative wisdom, such as 
goes to the mak ng of nails, to be able to 
wield a hammer. So, if you have not wit 
or leisure to forge your own nails, there 
are plenty of good ones ready. made—the 
printed words of thoughtful men and 
women. Choose your nail, find a place 
for it, and then keep pegging away, till 
you drive it into a sure place. So shall 
the forger of the nail and the wielder of 
the hammer alike be justified as children 
of Wisdom, when she ‘‘hath builded her 
house.” CARL SPENCER. 

Catskill, N. Y. 


May we be permitted to add | 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
(Continued from Second Page.) 
INDIANA. 
Beauchamp; ‘Francis Bacon,” by John 
W. Tindall; “Ivanhoe,” by Mrs. Innis; 


**Social Problems,’”’ by Mrs. Waugh, or 
Civilization in Japan,” by Mrs. Se: ffi:ld; 





the Literary and Suffrage Club may well | 


feel proud of the results of its purpose 
method, work, growth, progress and 
development. 


In reviewing the history of this Club | 


during the eight years of its existence, 
the goodness of our all-wise God is made 
manifest. Only three of the members of 


this club have been taken from its circle, | 


Rev. T. A. Steele, Mrs. Steele and H. W. 
Patterson. 
true, have found rest and peace, after 
their noble mission and work here with 
us. ‘Let us then be up and doing,” im 
proving our opportunities and encourag- 
ing the progress aud labor and growing 
influence of the Literary and Suffrage 
Club. What it has done for the develop- 
ment of our society and the growth of 
our intellect is forcibly illustrated by 
a)l its members, and let the coming years 
mark our crowning effort in prosperity, 
patience and good will to all. 

May the Suffrage and Literary Club 
strive to reach the goal her first motto 
inspires: ‘*To trust in human intelligence 
and civiliz ition.” 

Tipton, Ind. 


IDAHO NOTES. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe lectured in 
Boise City, July 2. The Boise Statesman 
says: 

A very interesting meeting was held at 
Sonna’s Opera House last evening, and 
a permanent Equal Suffrage Association 
organized. 

Judge J. C. Richards presided. He an- 
nounced his adhesion to the principle of 
equal suffrage, and gave his reasons in 
that clear, concise manner so character- 
istic of him. Equality before the law 
was a fundamental principle in the Ameri- 
can system of government. It was axio- 
matic, he said, that the full benefit of a 
principle could not be secured if it were 
inequitably applied. Asan American, he 
believed that the full benefit of the great 
underlying principle of our institutions, 
that of equality before the law, could not 
be attained so long as distinctions con- 
tinued to be made because of sex. It had 
long been a favorite dogma of the Ameri- 
can people that their system of govern- 
|/ment made no distinction between rich 
| and poor, between high and low, and the 

time had come when the distinction be- 
| tween the sexes should be abandoned. 
| The judge then introduced Mrs. Emma 
Smith DeVoe, national lecturer and or- 
| ganizer for the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, who made a most interesting address 
| of about an hour and was listened to with 
' the closest attention. She was frequently 
| interrupted with applause, these manifes- 
| tations of the appreciation of the audience 
| breaking out again and again. 
It would be impossible within the limits 
|of a newspaper article to give any ade- 
| quate idea of the impressive, convincing 
‘character of Mrs. DeVoe’s address. She 
| concluded with a reference to the fact 
| that this State would soon vote upon an 
| equal suff age amendment, stating that 
| she had been sent here for the purpose of 
| organizing equal suffrage sentiment pre- 
| paratory to the election by which the 
| question was to be decided. She had 
met with great success in the northern 
| part of the State, and hoped to be able to 
| effect a strong organization to the capital. 

At the conclusion of her address a com- 
mittee consisting of William Balderston, 
| Mayor F. P. Cavanah and D. L. Cadwal- 
| lader was appointed to suggest names of 
| persons to serve as Officers of the Boise 
| organization. That committee reported 
|as follows, and the report was unani- 
| mously adopted: 

President—Mrs. J. H. Beatty. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. W. Moore. 
| Secretary— Mrs. Edgar Wilson. 








Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Alfred Eoff, Mrs. J. 
H. Richards, Mrs. George Snow, Mrs. Peter 
|Sonna, Mrs. M. E. McCarty and Mis. M. C. 
Athey. 

Lists were circulated for the signatures 
of those desiring to identify themselves 
with the Association, and a large number 
of names were secured. Mrs. De Voe will 
leave for Mountain Home this afternoon 
where she will hold a meeting to morrow. 
After that she will hold meetings in all the 
principal towns of the southern part of 
the State. 

The president of the Boise Club is the 
wife of the judge of the Supreme Court. 
Its secretary, Mrs. Wilson, is the wife of 
the Congressman-elect. All the other 
women are of high moral and social stand- 
ing. 
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Round the front of every gallery, at the 
National Christian Temperance Conven- 
tion in London, says the Christian World, 
round the stalls, round the organ, encircl- 
ing the whole of the vast building, there 
hung the Polyglot Petition bearing the 
signatures of nearly eight millions of 
women living in every part of the world. 
At the foot of the platform great rolls of 
petition lay piled one on the other, for 
the available space of even Albert Hall 
was not enough to contain it unwound. 
Its length is more than 7,000 yards; its 
weight when packed, 1,730 pounds. If 
the names of all endorsers and all attesta- 
tions of societies were added, it would 
measure fifty-three miles long. Two years 
of eight-hours days were spent by Mrs. 
Rebecca Shuman, of Evanston, IIl., in 
counting, classifying, trimming, pasting, 
and sewing the petition into its present 
form. It has been printed in the language 
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These members, loyal and |‘* 
of every prominent nation, aniis signed | 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 














: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 





by Catholics and Protestants, Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, Gentiles and Jews. 
Great Britain contributes half a million 
names, Ceylon 28,000, Iceland 1,000. One 
of the most interesting signatures is that 
of King Khama of Bechuanaland, who has 
begged that strong drink might be kept 
from his people. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sarah A. McClees, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, read a valuable paper at the recent 
annual meeting of the Sou:h Carolina 
W.S.A. 

The Sixth Inter-parliamentary Peace 
Conference will convene at Brussels, Aug. 
13. The sessions will be held in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, president of the 
Indiana Suffrage Association, has entered 
upon a series of county conventions which 
is intended to cover the whole ninety-two 
counties of the State, before she ends. 
She is overwhelmed with invitations from 
the several counties, vieing with each 
other for the entertainment of these. 

Mrs. Livermore will lecture before the 
“School of Applied Ethics,’’ Plymouth, 
Mass., July 31, at 103) A. M.; at Lake 
View Chautauqua, So. Framingham, on 
the evening of August 1; will preach in 
one of the Boston churches Sunday} 
August 4, and will lecture at four of the 
summer schools during the following 
three weeks. She isin greatly improved 
health. 

Mr. Gladstone has been much impressed 
by reading the life of Sonya Kovalévsky, 
published in this country by The Century 
Co., and has written as follows to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin: 

The Biography has reached me. I have 
found it a volume of extraordinary in- 
terest. Itis, in itself, a large chapter of 
human psychology, with something of 
heredity included. The two works [Sonya 
Kovalévsky’s ‘Recollections of Child- 
hood” and the ‘‘Biography” bythe Duchese 
of Cajanello published in one volume}, 
also présent a salutary warning. 

Two hundred members of the National 
Educational Association visited Cheyennc, 
July 15, and were met at the depot by a 
committee headed by Mayor Merrill. 
The visitors were taken in carriages to 
Fort D. A, Russell, the Capitol building, 
and other points of interest in the city. 
They were particularly interested in the 
State institution presided over by women, 
these being the offi:es of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and of the 
Governor, which latter, during the absence 
of the Governor from the State, is in 
charge of his daughter, Miss Alice Rich- 
ards. 

Rev. Mary T. Whitney led the devo- 
tional exercises held by the Uaitarians on 
Boston Common last Sunday afternoon. 
In spite of the intense heat, nearly five 
hundred persons participated in the exer- 
cises. Miss Whitney said that she believed 
that the church had just awakened to the 
importance of what people ought to do 
rather than what they ought to believe. 
The late Christian Endeavor Convention 
was proof of it. The speakers next Sun- 
day will be Rev. Minot J. Savage and 
George W. Stone, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, delegate from 
Ohio to the recent World’s W. C. T. U. 
meeting in London, returned from Europe, 
July 14. She came home on the elegant 
new steamer, St. Louis, and held a fine 
temperance meeting one evening on ship- 
board. Another day she took up a collec- 
tion for a Finland baby that was born in 
the steerage in mid-ocean. She organiz2d 
her helpers, made her plea at the lunch 
hour, and in three minutes she held in her 
hand sixty-nine dollars for the child and 
its mother. One lady gave fifteen dollars. 
Mra. Perkins was absent only six weeks. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A young man who was eight years with Prang & 
Co. in this city, and understands lithography thor- 
oughly, would like to make crayon portraits, to do 
drawing on stone or zinc, designing or any work in 
that line. Address B, H, S. B., 91 Cedar St., Kox- 
bury, Mass 





A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a refined private family, where the 
lady of the house is famous among all who know her 
for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from elec. 
tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city. 
Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad 





arees 46 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 








THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E.Rose...... Lessee and Manage: 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


A Castle Square Production of 


OLIVETTE. 


Redaction in Prices this week : 


Allseatson First Floor . . 50c. 
Allseats in Balcony and Dress 
Circle . 


All Seats Reserved 
and Positively NO HIGHER PRICES, 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 


2. 8 42 4. 3 . 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 





MISS M. F. FISK, 


TEMPLE PLACE, 


COMMENCES A SALE OF 


COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
To close the balance of her 
stock. It is a great oppor- 
tunity to secure PERFECT 
FITTING WAISTS at a low 





THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE .<! 


Women's Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 
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BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


High above Hate I dwell; 

O Storms! farewell. 

Tho’ at my sill your daggered thunders play 

Lawless and loud to-morrow as to-day, 

To me they sound more small 

Than a young fay’s footfall; 

Soft and far-sunken, forty fathoms low 

In long ago, 

And winnowed into silence on that wind 

Which takes wars like a dust, and leaves but 
Love behind. 


Hither Felicity 

Doth climb to me, 

And bank me in with turf and marjoram, 

Such as bees lip, or the new-weanéd lamb, 

With tasselled barberry spines, 

Bluets and columbines. 

One grosbeak, too, "mid apple-buds a guest, 

With bud-red breast, 

Is singing, singing! All the hells that rage 

Float less than April fog below our hermitage. 
— Harper's. 


«> 
or 


THE CYCLE GIRL. 





The hammock gir! is out of date, 
The carriage girl pass¢ée, 

The girl who rides the bicycle 
Rules all the world to-day. 

She flashes by with graceful speed, 
As if she rode on air, 

And, as she glides along, she finds, 
Admirers everywhere. 


Let Bishop Doane and Bishop Coxe 
Abuse her as they may, 

The cycle gir! is here brand new, 
And she is here to stay. 

She doesn’t care how much they fuss, 
For she knows she’s all right, 

And, even as they grumble, they 
Must own she’s out of sight. 


8o here's to the sweet cycle girl, 
In bloomers or in skirts, 
She’s worth a dozen of the girl 
That lounges around and flirts; 
And here’s a wish for Bishop Coxe, 
A-railing on the fence; 
That he may live and grow in grace, 
And some day have more sense. 
—Somerville Jonrnal. 
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LITTLE DAMES AND MEN. 





We all must remember when 
We were little dames and men; 
When each sorrow tugged away with all its 
might 
At our little hearts and eyes, 
Till the air was fall of sighs, 
And the brightest day was turned to darkest 
night. 


How we'd weep, 
How we'd creep 
To our little beds to sleep, 
With wet lashes on flashed faces; even then, 
Not a soul would ever know 
Half our agony; and so— 
We should sympathize with little dames and 
men. 


We must all remember when 
We were little dames and men, 
When we meet the little ones from day to day, 
A kind word is just as cheap, 
And it sinks to depths as deep 
As the harsh one you were sending down their 
way. 


If you knew 
How a few 
Gracious acts and words from you 
Were planted in their souls; to blossom when 
Golden days of childhood seem 
To be shadows of a dream, 
You would love and cherish little dames and 
men. — New England Magazine. 





~Ooe—____—— 


For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten, 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 


(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BIRD IN 1HE CAGE, 

In the first days of Dunstane’s illness, 
Priscilla was like a creature in a cage. 
She dared not give voice to her trouble. 
She scarcely dared show her pity and 
sympathy for him, or dwell on the trouble 
at all. Supposing she could not give that 
birthright of a merry heart! The thought 
was torture to her. She darted from side 
to side of the bars the trouble had put 
round her. 

Dunstane himself was cheerful enough ; 
it was she who was weighed down by that 
terrible life sentence. Nothing depressed 
her husband but the thought that lent 
wings to her days. On one subject he 
was silent, and his silence digged a gulf 
between them. For the child’s sake she 
shook off her depression, and braced her- 
self to make a home of the cage. She 
must be up and doing ; present and future 
were in her hands. Dunstane’s responsi- 
bilities were at anend. She stepped into 
the place he had never filled. From the 
bars of the cage her courage went sky- 
ward, singing. Heartily she adapted her- 
self to the new conditions. ‘For life’’ 
knelled in her ears; but she never let 
Dunstane guess that she knew of. the 
doom passed upon him; and he never 
spoke of it to her except with that gay 
optimism she had learned to dread. 

She would have had another medical 
opinion, but Dr. Barker assured her it was 
unnecessary. Mrs. Gibson suggested a 
free hospital. Dunstane asked her, beam- 


ing, if she thought he looked like a pauper? 
Mrs. Gibson begged his pardon. ‘But 
there, you never can tell, appearance is 
that deceitful!” 

To Priscilla the outlook was midnight, 
lighted by one star; and she followed the 
star. Would it not lead her to the cradle 
ofa little child ? 

She watched over Dunstane through 
the night. “I am like the shepherds 
tending their sheep,” she thought. ‘Some 
night the darkness will part. I shall hear 
the angels. ‘‘Unto you is born.” 

Thoughts like these led her by the hand 
beyond the prison walls, into the days 
that would be light about her. 

When she waa not attending to Dun- 
stane or the house, she was writing. 
Morning, noon and night she wielded her 
pen. Ic was the sharp point that kept 
the wolf at bay. Her dreams of fame 
were over. Miss Cardrew had introduced 
her to a market where she could dispose 
of short seneational stories. They were 
not literature. The stuff of which they 
were made could be fashioned by the yard, 
and by any person with a fair education 
and some imagination. They were not 
literature; but they did not depend on 
risky situations for their interest, and 
they made no assault on public morality. 
Writing incessantly, Priscilla managed to 
keep her househvid together, and put 
away a little fund for the time when she 
must be idle. Sometimes Miss Cardrew’s 
prediction of success buzzed about her; 
she stunned it with her pen, laughing. 
Tbe mountain paths of literature were 
behind her. She was glad to drive her 
hack along the cobbles of the market- 
place. 

But while she wrote, she took courage. 
As well as a merry heart, she was giving 
her child the gift that had fail-d her. The 
fancy struck sparks from the stones. Her 
hack sped forward. 

Lying on the sofa watching her, Dun- 
stage was surprised to hear her singing as 
her pen travelled. 

‘She has no depth,” he thought. ‘*How 
can she face the future and not feel her 
responsibility? Any woman in her posi- 
tion would sober down. She doesn’t give 
it a thought!” 

He spent most of his time on the sofa. 
At first he had been a prisoner in the bed- 
room, but Prisciila’s quick wits had al- 
tered that. The wheel-chair of old Betsy 
Huggins, who needed it no longer, now 
carried Dunstane from bedroom to par- 
lor and back again. It comforted Pris- 
cilla that he was not lonely while she 
worked, but his presence hindered her 
writing. His sofa was strewn with pa- 
pers, the straw with which he would make 
bricks to build his great work, and he 
interrupted persistently. What were her 
pot-boilers compared with his New Reli- 
gion? She offered sometimes to read to 
him. ‘I have no time to spare for enjoy- 
ment,” he said; ‘‘but 1 am glad to see you 
can still be happy.” 

‘But, Dunstane, what good does it do 
to mope?” 

‘No one will accuse you of moping, 
Priscilla.” 

It sounded like a reproach. She reined 
in her spirits to the funeral pace. Was it 
not Dunstane who had the monopoly of 
high spirits? But she could not be un- 
happy. She was earning enough and to 
spare. 

Dunstane was a drag upon flying wheels 
in other ways. His presence at home 
ended Priscilla’s babyish joys. No more 
Jimmy, or rolling pin dolls; no more 
grimy babies tumbling about the flat; 
no wore ecstasies over stray puppies; 
even Malden’s kittens were forbidden. 
Dunstane hated children and animals. 

There were always kittens next door. 
As soon as one batch grew out of baby- 
hood, they were replaced by another set. 
Malden wanted them for models, he said; 
and a certain shop in Goodge Street, with 
another in St. Martin’s Lane, got into the 
habit of raising prices at the entry of a 
good looking man in a shabby velveteen 
coat. 

Priscilla told herself honestly that Dun- 
stane’s presence did not altogether com- 
pensate for these joys; and when she 
dared she would slink into the studio, 
gather the kittens in her apron, and speed 
back to her kitchen to laugh and croon 
over them till Dunstane’s voice brought 
her back to sense and censure. 

At other times, sickened by her stories 
of high life, she would throw away her 
| pen and fly downstairs to the realism of 
the Markham children, grubby little crea- 
tures to whom Mrs. Momerie was a visitor 
from fairyland. 

To these visits was due a smartening up 
of the Markham flat. Mrs. Markham 
‘**couldn’t abear to see Mrs. Momerie spoil. 
ing her good clothes on the dirty floor; ” 
so floor and children tasted soap and 
water, and it was good for them. She 
kept a sick puppy in the kitchen for days, 
till the miserable little creature’s bark of 
delight at seeing her betrayed her guilt. 
Dunstane laughed at her; but she had to 
find another home for her beastie. 

There was one subject about which he 





could not laugh. Her sewing irritated 





him. He hated.to see her blissful eyes, 
to hear the broken strands of laughter 
that threaded the hours while she stitched. 
He lay listening for her gurgies of happi- 
ness. They fell upon his impotence with 
a rattle as of earth upon a coffin. 

When she found that her work jarred 
upon his nerves, she would leave him to 
his book, and go upstairs to Gertrude 
Tennent, her needle moving the more 
quickly to the girl’s singing. 

Gertrude took the sweetest interest in 
Priscilla’s hopes. She had dedicated her 
own needle to the service of ‘my little 
baby.” It was pretty to see the two girls 
together working and dreaming, singing 
and laughing over their secret. The work 
rubbed off some of Gertrude’s angles, 
softening her into an early motherliness. 
She began to see some beauty in the dirty 
babies of the Buildings, to dream of 
something higher than semitones, sweeter 
than success. It was that summer that 
she gave up her new hat to send Jimmy 
Gibson into the country. There was often 
a wistful look in her eyes, but she had 
ceased to be jealous of Priscilla. Malden 
spent a good deal of his time among the 
down cushions and art screens. He liked 
Gertrude’s gentler moods. She talked 
less of her ambitions now, and more of 
Mrs. Momerie. 

One cheerless day in December, Priscilla 
burst into Miss Cardrew’s room, and all 
at once the desert blossomed. 

Miss Cardrew sat in a flannel dressing- 
gown that repeated washings had made 
too short for her. Her front was pushed 
to one side, her spectacles were low on 
her nose. She was following her profes- 
sion. At the opening of the door, she 
brushed away a tear and pushed up her 
spectacles. 

“Oh, Cardie dear, ‘my heart is like a 
singing bird! [amso happy! Put your 
arms around me! Kiss me! Hug me!” 
Priscilla knelt down by the dressing-gown 
to bring her neck within reach of the 
shrunken sleeves. Miss Cardrew stood 
up and did as she was requested. There 
was a twinkle in hereye. She mistook it 
for a tear, and brushed it off. 

‘‘Are you just up?” Priscilla asked. 

Miss Cardrew blushed: ‘‘No, my dear, 
it is a habit I have got into. Certain 
stories demand certain costumes. This I 
keep for stories of sentiment. It is get- 
ting rather worn.” 

Priscilla thought of Mrs. Markham’s 
shawl, ‘‘dashed” by too frequent arrivals 
of little Markhams. 

“Give me another kiss,” 
manded. 

‘*My dear, you should not have come to 
me for this,” the little spinster quavered. 
‘You dear husband—I remember how 
beautifully he spoke the other day on the 
domestic affections.” 

‘*Dunstane is too busy with his book.to 
be worried.” 

‘* How is he to-day? Cheerful as usual ?’’ 

‘*Yes; but he doesn’t like to see me at 
work.” 

“*T don’t think you should write so 
much, Priscilla.” 

**T am obliged to; It keeps the pot boil- 
ing. And I may be giving my little baby 
a literary taste.” 

“If it was your best, my dear. But 
mayn’t it be condemning the dear little 
child to false ideas of life? i should think 
that that very unnatural presentation of 
life must have an effect. You must ex- 
cuse my mentioning it, Priscilla. To be 
sure, I have had no experience.” 

Priscilla started up, her face white, her 
eyes frightened. ‘'Cardie, don’t! It is 
too cruel! God couldn’t have meant that 
the very means by which my little baby 
lives should injure her—her whole life!” 

‘‘Dear heart, we don’t know what God 
meant; but the law isthere. I know very 
little about infants, but 1 know if we sow 
wheat, we shall reap wheat.” 

‘It is cruel to talk so!” said Priscilla 
passionately. *‘And isn’t that what I have 
been doing? I have tried to sow a beauti- 
ful soul. You say I shall reap—melo- 
drama. Why must I fail?” 

‘*You have not failed, my dear. That 
is quite impossible, my dear Priscilla. 
But you must write less; and—and I 
should like to suggest that you let your 
father know.” Miss Cardrew hesitated, a 
delicate color in her cheek. 

“I have written. It is no use,” said 
Priscilla. “It isso strange! Almost the 
only person I don’t love is—my own 
father.” 

‘ST never understood him, my dear. He 
always terrified me.’’ 

‘‘And me too,” said Priscilla, thought- 
fully. When she looked up again, the 
light had returned to her face. 

‘“No, Cardie my dear, I don’t believe in 
your Law of Ironies. I have faith in 
something higher. I believe in Love.” 

‘‘My dear, when you are as old as I am, 
you will find that Love has other names. 
The name we give him depends on 
whether he stands on the sunny side of 
the Law of Ironies, as you call it, or on 
the shady side. Yes, I have heard him 
called Pain—Failure—yes, Death.” 

Priscilla had a sudden appreciation of 


she com- 








the dignity that is independent of exter- 
nals, but the reflection flitted by. Miss 
Cardrew’s white front shook over the 
dead memories her eyes carried, reminding 
Priscilla of white plumes nodding on a 
hearse. 

A sudden shiver struck through her 
amusement. She caught the little spins- 
ter, shaking her. You are a bad little 
thing, talking tombstones. Yes, you are 
as dismal as—Dunstane’s cheerfulness.” 
She released the old lady, and paced up 
and down the room. Presently her face 
softened, her eyes grew dreamy. ‘I don’t 
think I have seen Love on the sunny side 
yet. I shall scarcely know him when he 
comes ; and Pain—I don’t know him either. 
Will he come leaning on Love? Failure? 
Ab yes, I know that one, but I turned my 
back on him weeks ago. Death? No; I 
shall never see Death.” 

She drew herself up. The flashing 
triumph in her eyes frightened Miss Car- 
drew. 

‘My dear’ My dear Priscilla, don’t 
talk so! You are tempting Providence. 
It sounds wicked. We must all die.” 

Priscilla stopped, and took Miss Car- 
drew’s chilly fingers into her own warm 
ones. 

‘“[ don’t mean to be wicked, Cardie. 
Just look at me. Do I look as if I could 
die? Do I look like Dunstane, or Jimmy 
Gibson, or even Mrs. Markam ?”’ 

**You have a splendid physique, Pris- 
cilla.” Miss Cardrew blinked as she said 
it. The girl’s triumphant beauty dazzled 
her. Priscilla laughed gayly. 

**I feel as if my mind was a smart little 
coachman sitting on a box driving a team. 
To be sure, the horses may fall lame; 
they may even die. But what would 
happen? The little coachman would get 
another, better team. Do you doubt it?” 

Miss Cardrew’s answer was silenced by 
the sudden gladness of the lark’s song. 
A sunbeam had laid a bright bar across 


the cage. 
(To be Continued.) 
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HAREM LIFE IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

During my recent stay in Constanti- 
nople, | was fortunate enough to secure 
the services of a most intelligent girl-guide 
and interpreter, who made it possible for 
me to visit three harems belonging to the 
upper, middle and lower classes. It is 
not an easy matter for foreigners to 
obtain such glimpses of harem life, 
particularly in the wealthy harems, 
hospitable and kind as are the Turks by 
nature, unless it be brought about by the 
aid of some such person with whom the 
harem women and their husbands are 
familiar. This young girl, who, although 
of German parentage, was born and 
educated in Constantinople, and is a 
teacher of languages at one of the large 
American schools, is well fitted to act in 
the capacity of guide, having been for 
some time governess to the little son of 
the Minister of War. The experience has 
proved of great value to her, for when 
she fails to accomplish what she desires, 
she has but to turn to him or some 
other high official with whom she became 
acquainted while with her employer, and 
all obstacles are at once removed from 
her path. 

Our first visit was to the largest and 
most luxurious harem in Constantinople, 
next to the Sultan’s, that of his high 
priest, the Sheik ul Islam, which is but a 
few steps from the imperial palace and 
the mosque, where the Sultan pays his de- 
votions in state every Friday. The Sheik 
is a man of great influence and wealth, 
and has four wives, who are very strictly 
kept; for their only outings consist in 
driving to the mosque, or in going into 
the garden after dark, and even this they 
seldom do. 

A servant in a slovenly calico dress 
opened the door for us, and with a 
friendly smile led us up a broad, carpeted 
stairway into a large, sunny parlor. The 
mansion consists of several fine suites of 
rooms, which are occupied by the dif- 
ferent wives and the sons’ wives, the 
whole making a very comfortable im- 
pression. We were cordially welcomed 
by the second wife, the first, and therefore, 
most important wife, being an Egyptian of 
so jealous and disagreeable a disposition 
that she has for years remained shut up 
in her apartment, refusing to see any one. 
The animated countenance of the portly 
middle-aged lady showed traces of great 
beauty, and she talked and gesticulated 
in the vivacious manner which is so often 
met with in Turkish women. Her plainly 
made gown was of yellow cotton crépe, on 
her head she wore a silk turban of the same 
color, and her large earrings, her brooch, 
and the rings on her plump, white hands 
were set with imitation diamonds. (The 
splendid jewels seen at Oriental weddings 
are usually lent for the occasion.) She 
sat in an arm-chair, while we occupied a 
very low divan, which, like all the rest of 
the furniture, was so well protected by a 
white linen cover that only an inch or so 
of the rich yellow and red satin under- 
neath could be seen. There was a piano 





in one corner of the room, and the orna- 
ments were gaudy vases, and chenille 
flowers and birds made by the ladies of 
the harem themselves. 

Our hostess first expressed her pleasure 
in receiving me in her home, then her 
surprise that [ should have come without 
my mother, aad that I was unable to 
speak Turkish, saying that ‘‘one ought to 
know everything.” ‘This sentiment, com- 
ing as it did from an absolutely ignc rant 
woman without ambition of any kind, 
astonished and amused me not a little, 
and I forthwith asked her why she had 
not bad her only daughter—who had 
joired us—taught French, anything more 
personal being out of the question. She 
replied that the girl had been too delicate 
to do much of anything, except take les- 
sons on the piano. After much urging, 
the thirteen-year-old daughter—an un- 
canny little creature with soft, animal- 
like eyes, so large that they seemed to 
take up half of her pinched face—played 
us the ‘‘Sultan’s March” in a very credit- 
able manner indeed, although the instru- 
ment was old and out of tune, to put it 
mildly. When I asked the mother why 
she did not give the pale child strengthen- 
ing food and see that she got plenty of 
fresh air, she replied that ber daughter 
preferred to eat sweets and remain in the 
house all day, so there was nothing to be 
done. Both mother and daughter were 
eager to learn how I could possibly desire 
to travel and see so much of the world. 
And when [ told them that I possessed a 
scarlet wrapper of just the same sbade, 
made and trimmed exactly like the one 
worn by the little girl, their delight knew 
no bounds. They were pleased, too, to 
have me say that nowhere in the course 
of my Oriental travels had I tasted coffee 
as delicious as that which was brought to 
us in the daintiest of Turkish cups. 

We next wert to the apartment of the 
fourth wife, a fifteen-year-old girl, where 
I was introduced to the third wife, 
another middle aged, but highly unattrac- 
tive dame, wearing a brilliant yellow plush 
jacket. As she paid no attention to me 
after the first greeting, I sat down in 
front of the divan on which lay the young 
wife, whose charming, mobile counte- 
nance and fragile appearance excited both 
my interest and compassion. Although 
she is a confirmed invalid, not a breath of 
the balmy epring air was allowed to touch 
her, in accordance with the physician’s 
orders, as I soon learned. The poor 
young thing lies there day after day, with 
literally nothing to do—like the other 
wives, with whom she lives in perfect 
harmony; yet she seemed as amiable and 
happy as could be. When she heard that 
I had been spending the winter in Egypt, 
her glorious black eyes sparkled with de- 
light, and she made the interpreter tell 
me that she came from Alexandria, and 
ask me what I thought of her ‘‘dark- 
skinned people.” 

During my talk with the young Egyp- 
tian, a neighbor had come in, and a 
young gir), the daughter of the third wife, 
entered, accompanied by a slave. They 
all looked at me with the same curiosity 
with which I regarded them. When the 
young girl threw off her black cloak and 
veil, it was as if the gloomy room had 
suddenly become filled with light and 
radiance, so fresh and dazzling was her 
youthful beauty. Her lustrous black 
hair formed a striking contrast to the 
transparent whiteness of her skin and the 
peach-like bloom on her round cheek ; her 
brown eyes were intelligent as well as 
lovely, her mouth a cupid’s bow, which 
showed teeth like pearls. But quite as 
striking as the perfection of features and 
coloring was the exquisite grace of man- 
ner, and the indescribable lovableness of 
this Oriental beauty. I had ample op- 
portunity to study her, for she it was 
who took me into the garden and showed 


The Magic Touch 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


You smile at the idea. But 

if you are a sufferer from 
Dyspepsia 

And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 

fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 


you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


‘“* That Just Hits It!’’ 


“That soothing effect is a magic 











touch!’ Hood's Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 


for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 
entire system. Remember 
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THE WOMAN’S 





me all the pretty nooks and corners 
and the pavilion, all the while lead- 
ing me by the hand or walking arm- 
in-arm with me, as contidingly as if she 
had known me all her life. 
some, beardless youths had disappeared at 


our approach, but one stately brother | 


followed us, and turned on the water 
which played about artificial rockeries. 
The garden was full of bright flowers, of 
which some are gathered every evening 
and sent in to the barem ladies, who adorn 
themselves with them. The fair maiden 
plucked a nosegay of deep colored pansies 
and glowing yellow flowers for me, and 
flushed with pleasure when I held the 
latter under her dimpled chin and told 
her that she should wear that and other 
bright colors, instead of pale ones like 
her light blue dress. 
told me that she would like to go away 


while the wife of the coffee vendor, who 


| had left us, reappeared, followed by the 
| tiny girl bearing a tray with three pretty 
| cups of steaming coffee, which proved 


Two hand- | 


most acceptable. The third cup wasfora 
neighbor who had joined the party, and 
was eager to haye me see her home, yet 


| could not make up her mind to let me 


about my travels. 


come, because it was wash-day. She was 
most voluble, and wanted to hear all 
Al) the women wore 
the cleanest and daintiest of print dresses, 
but so thin as to seem appropriate only for 
the hottest weather. However, they are 
dressed so in winter and summer, they 
told me with a smile, as they looked at 
my warm wrap, although the only means 


| they have of keeping warm is by using 


She had repeatedly | 


braziers. 
Before leaving, the wife of the coffee 


| vendor took us into her room, so that I 


with me, and asked whether I wanted to | 


take her with me. I could most truth- 
fully answer that I was more than wil- 
ling to do s); but as the realization of 
our wishes was not to be thought of, we 
parted with mutual regret. 

We next visited the middle-class harem 
of a lieutenant, which is situated in such 
a narrow street in Stamboul, the Turkish 
quarter of the city, that it was impossible 
for our carrisge to enter in. The inter- 
preter knocked at the door of a quaint 
wooden house, and a dear little girl of 
about seven at once let us in, and took us 
up two steep flights of uncarpeted stairs 
into a pleasant sitting room, where her 
mother received us. She was a young 
woman with a plain but good face, and 
wore a yellow plush jacket exactly like 
the one I had seen in the Sheik’s harem. 
The two other wives, both much older. 
and just as plain and good natured as the 
one we saw first, soon came in, when all 
three made the interpreter ask me all 
manner of questions. My guide, who 
knew the women very well, assured me 
that they live together like three sisters, 
with never any angry word to disturb the 
peace and contentment of the household. 
There are six children, but they were all 
at school with the exception of the cun- 
ning little girl, the youngest of the family 
and the general pet. The master of the 
house receives his lieutenant’s pay of 
seven hundred piasters, or thirty-five dol- 
lars a month, only; but his wives receive 
regular supplies of meat, rice and bread, 
the cost of which is defrayed by the Sul- 
tan. 
wives. 
off, and the fathers of the wives can afford 





might see how she lived. Her husband, 
whose only wife she is, is not as well to 
do as the fruit-seller, and her room was 
therefore much smaller, and rather poorly 
furnished. The fruit seller has another 
wife in a place near Constantinople, 
where he spends the winter. We were 
finally shown the kitchen, which was 
hung all over with onions, and contained 
two braziers which do duty as stoves; 
and then we took a look at the poultry 
yard. As we were going, the arrival of a 
brother of one of the women caused great 
excitement among them, one running up- 
stairs, while the neighbor drew her veil 
over her head. To cover the head is con- 
sidered more important than veiling the 
face. 

The day before I left Constantinople, a 
Turkish lady, who had heard of my visiting 
some Turkish schools for girls, sent me 
word that she would be pleased to see me 
at her home. Knowing her to be the 
most cultivated and liberal - minded lady 
and the only authoress in Turkey, I de- 
termined not to lose such an opportunity, 
and went by boat to the village on the 
Bosphorus where she lived, early the next 
morning. Her fine residence is so near 
the water that to look out of the windows 
of the lofty room in which we sat, gave 
me the sensation of being on the ocean 
itself. My hostess, a most amiable, re- 
fined and vivacious lady, comes of an 
aristocratic family with a decided taste 
for learning, although she is the only 
member who has the advantage of know- 
ing a foreign tongue. Her French was 


This is the case with all officers’ excellent, and her book-case was filled 
When the husbands are not well | With standard French, philosophical, his- 


torical and biographical works. Her 


it, they contribute to their daughter’s | father, her husband and her two daugh- 


support after marriage. In accordance 
with this custom, the mother of the little 
girl receives a fixed income from her 
father. 

My hostess kindly showed me the dif- 
ferent rooms, which were very like those 
of the high-class harem on a modest scale. 
The house was two-storied, with three 
rooms on each story, and an air of neat- 
ness and thrift, delightful to see, pervaded 
the whole. There were no carpets, but the 
board floors, like the white-washed walls, 
fairly shone with cleanliness. The only 
parlor was the one in which we sat, the 
furniture there, too, being carefully 
covered with linen, and a profusion of 
artificial flowers displayed. Two small 
house-maids attend to the work. 

The three wives would have had us 
spend several hours with them, but we 
were pressed for time, and had to leave 
before coffee, with which all visitors are 
regaled, could be prepared; at which they 
expressed great regret. We shook hands 
all around, and they leaned over the ban- 
isters and watched us leave, one of the 
house-maids opening the door for us. No 
wonder that they, like the aristocrats, 
welcome with delight any such break in 
the monotony of their lives; for although 
they have no carriage and can go out 
when they choose, they spend most of 
their time in-doors doing nothing. 

Our third visit was to a low-class harem 
inhabited by three families. The house 
was smaller than that of the lieutenant, 
there was no sitting-room, and each room, 
which is so furnished as to answer the 
purpose of both parlor and bed-room, was 
as tidy, fresh and inviting as possible. 
There were but two women at home, one 
the wife of a fruit seller, the other the 
wife of a coffee vendor, that is,a man who 
makes and sells cups of coffee. The 








former, a’ very pretty woman, entertained | 


us in her room, which contained a splen- 
did bed of generous dimensions, a com- 
fortable divan, several other equally nice 


articles of furniture, and ornaments like 


those I had seen in the other harems. She 
had a small daughter as charming as her- 


self, and when I admired and petted the | 


dark skinned little one, she told the in- 
terpreter to tell me that she cared nothing 


about the child, with a smile of motherly | 


pride and a roguish sparkle in her eyes 
which belied her assertion. 
shivered once or twice (it was raw and 


chilly out-of-doors in consequence of a | 


Violent rain-storm), she hastened to close | ettachment. 


both door and window, and event went so 
far as to have a brazier brought in, which 
Sent forth a grateful warmth. After a 


Seeing that I | 


ters, one of whom is as pretty as a pict- 
ure, cameintotheroom. The latter speak 
some French, and are to have an English 
governess, from whom their motherjhopes 
to learn the same tongue. She told me 
of what is being done to educate Turkish 
women, and begged me not to expect too 
much, as the movement is in its infancy, 
not in its full development as with us in 
America. Liberal and advanced as are 
this lady’s ideas, she nevertheless assured 
me that it would be out of the question 
for her to travel, so great is the prejudice 
against a woman leaving her home. So 
she derives her knowledge of the progress 
women are making in other countries, 
from books and hearsay. But her con- 
victions have led her to write two books, 
and to contribute several articles to a 
French journal about the position of Turk- 
ish women. She is an only wife, a privi- 
lege said to be enjoyed by many other 
women in Constantinople. I was enter- 
tained in true Turkish fashion, having 
first rose jam, a teaspoonful of which was 
put into a giass of water, then coffee, and 
finally Russian tea, offered to me in the 
most exquisite cut glass and china. I 
left well laden with copies of the works 
written by my hostess, and with photo- 
graphs of her children, which she insisted 
upon my accepting, carrying with me the 
pleasantest recollections of Turkish hos- 
pitality. HELEN ELISE VILLARD. 
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HUMOROUS. 


THE GRADUATE. 


Where wise men are with doubts perplexed 
He sees an easy way; 
Great problems which for years have vexed 
He solves in half a dav. 
Of science, art, philosophy, 
He has profoundest knowledge. 
There is no mystery —you sea 
He's jast come ont of college. 
— Kansas City Journal. 





Guest —By Jove, I’ve eaten such a hearty 
dinner that I guess Ill have to go upstairs 
and sleep it off. 

Hotel Clerk—In that case we'll have to 
charge vou with a meal taken to your 
room.— Life. 


Mrs Nurich—Um having heaps of trou- 
ble trying to get a French maid. 

Mrs. Naybor—t thought you’d secured 
one 

Mrs. Nurich—I did. But this one speaks 
French and [ can’t understand her. 


Senior of the Firm —What are you on 
right now, my bov? 
Law Student—Getting up that writ of 


But when his sweetheart got the love 
letter she forgave the fib.—Cincinnati 
Tribune. 9378 «im + J 
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Helping the Heathen.—‘‘ There, Willie,’ 
said the lad’s mother, 
you. Now, what are you going to do 
with it? 

“Save it up to buy fireworks for the 
Fourth of July,” replied the boy, in a 


BAEURDAL, JULY 


“is ten cents i | 


tone whose pvsitiveness was almost de- | 


flanr. 


‘Why, Willie, you know you are Sav. | 


ing up your money to give to the heathen.’ 


Yes" m, but the Chinese are heathens, 


aren't they?’ 

** Yes, dear.” 

‘‘And the Chinese make the fire-crack- 
ers, don’t they?’ 

“I'm told they do.’’ 

‘Well, then, the heathen’ll get my 
money, just the same, so it’s all right.”— 
Burlington Journal, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equa! Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different | 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s JouRNAL OFrFicez, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAPLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leafiet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Legislative Advice. How to Secure the pas- 
sage of Laws. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe 

The Elective Franchise, by teading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alicea Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAPLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 

Freedom t +r Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Wheel - 





Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. | 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. | 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. | 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

bg Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by | 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. | 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. | 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
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WEAK SnD! NERVOUS 
Describes the condition of thousands of | 
people at this season. They have no | 
appetite, cannot sleep, and complain of 
the prostrating effect of warmer weather. 
"his condition may be remedied by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which creates an appetite | 
and tones up all the organs. It gives 
good health by making the blood pure. 


Hoop’s Pius are the best after-dinner 
pills, assist digestion, cure headache. 
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FOR SALE and TO RENT. 


—ALL KINDS OF— 


INVALID FURNITURE. 
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Cleansing from Moths. 
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| BOSTON, MASS, 


| Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 


} 
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College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Deam 


517 Sh tA \. 
Cc h al rs Send for Cataogue. re 





TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 


Any article of Furniture made to | For particulars address, 


| order by 


$.C.SMALL.& CO. 


90 Canal Street, Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


With Catalogue of 6,000 Names and Appendix, 
now ready and for sale at W. B. CLARKE'S, 
340 Washington Street. Price $1. Or sent to 
any address by writing to 
THOMAS CUSHING, 
170 Newbury Street, Boston. 











WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 


forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


| ane pt COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN, 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, andlibraries. For full particu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., Prestdent, 








A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 





An important book, by 


Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothera. A 
booklet of pages sent free, 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly’ 


1144 5th Ave., N. 


NEW ENGLAND 
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353 Washington St. Boston, Mass, 
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Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Platas for all [llustrative Pamphlet. 
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ou r chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., | 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in | 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rey. Anna Hi | 





Suaw, Atice Stone BLackwetit, and Lrver 
EK. ANTHONY. Forsaleat Woman’s JoURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St.. Boston. Mass. Price, post 
naid 5% nante 


essllant Summer Boari 


May be had 
in the roomy 


home on the old pton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twe As. doll irs per week, accor¢ ding to 
rooms. Shade trees, a lily-pond, a bit of th. river, 
pleasant walks and drives, help to make the ata | 


Number limited to six or eight. A car 
riage will meet any one desiring to see the place, 
Daily mail. Address MRS. G. A. HARNED, 

No. Foxboro, Mass. | 





| Price, 50 cents. 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October Ist; en May 
Four years’ grade 4 course Lectures, "ae Labo- 
ratory Work, and full ‘Clinical Instruction. 8 
are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hosp: 
and Dispensaries of Ly A York. For announcements 


and information a 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. Dgas 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston, 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 

ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 

Specialtv:; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
“- Annual ree Sept. 35 25, 95. A four years 


grad ures, Labesaters and 
linical work offers su ~ hy advantages to students, 
to the eS of the Rgene 
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DeaN, 1712 Locust St. Phila. 











KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as feit and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, JANUARY 12, 1891. 
Messrs. KNITTED MATTRESS CO. 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as well as to 
families. Yours respectfully, 

T. D. WHITNEY & CO. 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 





INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction. Mass. 


“The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georce A. O. Ernst. 





Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper. 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park S8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to anv address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 





| On the Moral Education of the Young 


By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Published 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


The ) Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Pice, 50 cents. Sample copy frees 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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UTAH DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION, 


(Continued from First Page.) 


her his hand and heart; but finally the 
famous friend of the Administration, in a 
burst of inspiration, spoke of *‘this grand 
old mother in Israel,” and the house went 
into an uproar over the phrase. The 
plaudits subsided and then broke out 
again ard again. 


The ‘grand old mother in Israel’ went 
to the front, and ina voice of surprising 
strength, considering the speaker's ad- 
vanced age, said: 


I bring greeting to you from the be- 
ginning of Utah, and congratulate you 
upon the fine family this grandmother 
now gazes upon in this hall. [ remember 
from childhood that, as I sat upon my 
grandfather’s knee in 1812, there was a 
certain living principle in me that made 
me a Democrat. For seventeen years I 
enjoyed suffrage, and in that time I never 
heard an unbecoming word at the 

lis, or saw ap intoxicated man. I can 

ar testimony to all the good things that 
have transpired since we came to this vale. 
The soil was dry as an ash-heap when I 
came here. What it is now is to be seen 
in the splendid people before me. I pray 
the blessings of God upon this honorable 
congregation. I pray for the masses who 
are our sons and daughters, that in the 
upbuilding of tLis community they may 
emulate the example of Washington and 
Jeflerson, and especially do I pray this 
for the ladies, that the Democratic men 
may be proud of the women of Utah. 


Loud cries for B. F. Roberts followed 
the speech of Mrs. Young, and the pop- 
ular orator came from the rear of the 
house, smiling and bold. as ever. He 
was expected to speak on woman suffrage, 
and he did to by beginning thus: 


The right to hold individual opinions, 
without respect or reference to what 
others may think, is to me the essence of 
Democracy. (Applause greeted the senti- 
mett, and he proceeded): Without any 
regrets for the past [laughter], without 
any apologies, without any pledges for the 
future save only those which may be in- 
ferred from unswerving devotion to 
Democratic principles, I respond to your 
invitation to stand upon this platform 
and rejoice with you in the proceedings of 
to-day, and congratulate you, ladies and 
gentlemen, upon the harmony within 
our Own camp, the closing up of our ranks 
into one large phalanx, prepared to move 
upon the enemy in next November. 

Mr. Roberts alluded to the gathering of 
the societics Jast year and ths discourag- 
ing circumstances amid which it was held, 
as contrasted with the present year, when 
the financial and industrial conditions of 
the country are vastly improved and con- 
stantly improving. The new conditions 
argue for loyalty to Democracy, he said, 
and warn the people not to allow the Re- 
publicans to force false issues upon the 
campaign. The tariff debate, he declared, 
is closed forever. There is but one public 
question—that of the money and mone- 
tary systems of the Nation. ‘*Democracy’s 
Opponents must stand face to face with 
us in consideration of that question,” 
said Mr. Roberts. ‘I believe there is bet 
ter hope for the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 in the 
Democratic party than in the Republican 
party.” 

The convention signified its approval of 
the remark and of all other remarks made 
by Mr. Roberts by retiring him to his seat 
amid stirring cheers, and keeping up the 
enthusiasm by loudly and persistently 
calling for Rawlins. 

Deliberately and impressively, Democ- 
racy’s favorite came out from the crowd 
in response, and entertained the conven- 
tion with a speech ofa character entirely 
new for him. . It was carefully spoken, as 
usual, but facetious and witty to the point 
of provoking side-aching laughter from 
the audience. 


Mr. Rawlins first paid a courteous trib- 
ute to the president of the convention, 
then had a little fun at the expense of 
Judge Judd and Mrs. Zina Young, alluded 
to the election of last fall as ‘the late 
disaster,” and finally said that he had 
been asked to express his views upon the 
woman su ftrage question by some one who 
spoke with a ‘“‘satanical and designing 
leer.” The des'go of the latter, he 
thought, was ‘‘to put yc ur humble servant 
in a cavity.”” He proposed as the best 
way out of it to step into the cavity and 
pull the same in after him. ‘Not that I 
am opposed to the ladies. No. God 
bless them! Once our superiors, now our 
equals! [Laughter] But I do not belong 
to that ciass of juggling fiends who keep 
the prc mise to the ear and break it in their 
actions.” Mr. Rawlins hoped that the 
Demcecratic party, having accepted the 
sufirage of women, would see to it that 
the rights of the latter were protected. 
‘May it result in the exaltation of our 
political government,’ he said. ‘May 
the women, notwithstanding their politi- 
cal duties, still be able to perform their 
duties of domestic life in the preservation 
and cementing of family ideas.” 

The balance of Mr. Rawlins’s speech 
was devoted to the ordinary political 
topics of the time. It was filled with 
many of the speaker’s happy epigrams. 

‘Once it was said,” he remarked, ‘‘that 
es with the priest, so with the people; 
now it is, as with the people, so with the 
party. It behooves the Democrats of 
Utah to organize,” said the spexker in 
closing. ‘ibis convention is a harbinger 
of the success which is to be achieved in 
the near future.” 

Judge Powers, whose silver tongue 
never failed to hold attention, was sum- 
moned to succeed Mr. Rawlins. He spoke 
for ten minutes, to the keen delight of the 
entire house. 
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* One by one,” he Segan, ‘‘the speakers 
of the Democracy have been led to the 
convention. One by one they have 
advanced to the platform and said to the 
ladies that they wanted them to vote all 
along. I[t is an indication that the Dem- 
ocratic party is united, that its eyes are 
turned toward the rising sun, and not the 
setting. It is an omen of disaster for the 
Republicans. If there are any votes cast 
against the Constitu:ion, they will not be 
Democratic votes. True Democracy al- 
ways accepts the situation. It is not like 
that party which thinks it has the earth 
and the fulness thereof in the hands of 
the chairman of its Territorial committee.” 

The Judge congratulated the Democracy 
that its principles were being taught ina 
majority of the homes of the Territory. 
Among his many sayings which caught 
the approval of the audience were the 
following : 

‘‘Well may the enemy tremble. (Al- 
luding to woman suffrage) The hand 
that rocks the cradle is the hand that 
rules the world, and that hand is with 
Democracy’”’ 

Our honorable Mayor, R. N. Baskin, 
spoke briefly on purity in politics. 

Mr, Franklin S. Richards, in introducing 
Mrs. La Barthe, the third vice-president 
of the societies, said that the presence of 
the ladies in the convention made it the 
most notable and grandest political gather- 
ing wh'ch has ever metin the Territory. 
Mrs. La Barthe spoke entertainingly on 
the success of woman suffrage in Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

Commissioner Letcher called for that 
popular and delightful speaker among the 
women who stirred up the Fourteenth 
ward club earlier in the week, Mrs. M 
Isabella Horn. Mrs. Horn believes much 
in woman and her political privileges, also 


in her integrity and competency in public | 
For fifteen minutes she amused | 


( flize. 
the audierce highly with her nsive and 
candid speech and her simple and pure 





devotion to Democracy. She said she | 
brought her Democracy with her to Utah, | 


had it with her still and proposed to keep 
it. To the delight of the cuffragists she 
called a turn on their opponents by asking 
if any woman in the audience felt con- 
taminated by having attended the conven 
tion on «qual footing with the men. ‘I 
believe our presence has been a benefit to 
them,” she said. 


‘‘Women have quick perceptions, and | 


they can see a thing quicker than a man 
can,’’ was another of the venerable lady’s 
remarks which caught the multitude by 
the n: ive manner in which it was deliv- 
ered. ‘I believe a great deal of trouble 
in time past has arisen from neglecting 
the counsel of the women.” 

Mre. Horn could see no logical reason 
why women should be compeiled always 
to ‘‘comfort these poor men creatures” 
when they come home tired and worn out 
at night. She wanted to know if women, 
too, were not worn out from their own 
work. 

‘*Women will not scramble for office,” 
said Mrs. Horn, ‘‘but let the: ffice scramble 
forthem. It is beneath woman’s dignity 
to scrainble for : ffice. I believe women 
will be honest. Out of the many of them 
employed in the United States Treasury 
there has never been a defaulter, and you 
can’t say that much for the men. I never 
could understand why — should be 
so low that women could not take part in 
them.” 

It remained for Mrs. Richards, protest- 
ing against ‘‘the men calling for all the 
speakers,” to name * Our Governor, Gov- 
ernor West,” as one of the last speakers. 
The Governor was at his best, and made 
an elc quent defense of Democracy and an 
inspiring prophecy of its success at the 
elections in the coming fall. He called 
the day ‘‘Democracy’s Day.” It marked 
the beginning of a great battle. Demo- 
crats should not rem >ve their armor” un- 
til victory crown our banners.” 

He reaffirmed his devotion to the cause 
of Democracy, and moved the adjourn- 
ment of the convention. The motion was 
carried, after Mr. F. S. Richards had 
moved to amend the constitution of the 





societies by permitting the president to | 
increase the membership of the executive | 


committee above the previous limit of 
nine persons, in view of the acquisition to 
the total membership likely to be affected 
by the admission of women. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


C. W. Penrose, chairman of the com- 


mittee on resolutions, read the following : 
| women responded to the call cf the Terri- 


‘All citizens are equal before the law, 
and have a right to its protection when 


| obedie: t to its requirements. The elective 


franchise is the greatest privilege of citi- 
zenship. It should be bestowed without 
discrimination on account of sex. We 
approve of the action of the Democratic 
party in Utah in extending to women 
«qual pulitical rights and privileges with 
men. It is but just that they should be 
permitted to vote for State « fficers and 
for the ratification of the Constitution at 
the «lection next November, and, if the 
enabling act and State Constitution will 
permit them to do 80, we insist that the 
right be secured to them. 

**We invite all the men anc women of 
Utah who priz2 liberty, equality and con- 
stitutional government, to unite with us 
in organizing for their preservation, for 
the freedom and purity of elections, 
economy in the public service, strict ac- 
countability for the expenditure of public 





funds, the removal of restrictions from 
ccmmerce, the restoration of national bi- 
metallism, the prevention of special p:ivi- 
leges, the protection of labor from the 
encroachments of capital, the encourage- 
ment of home industries, the entire sepa- 
tion of the affairs of Church and State, 
the maintenance of the rese: ved rights of 
the people, the extension of the free pub- 
lic school system of education for all, and 
the d ffusion of intelligence for the uplift- 
ing snd progress of the masses. All these 
wi | be best attained by the supremacy of 
the Democratic party in the conduct of 
public affairs, and to its continuance and 
control we pledge our devotion, our fidel- 
ity and our energies from this time hence - 
fortb, until the blessings of popular gov- 
ernment shall be enjoyed throughout the 
world. Pablic cflice is a public trust. 
Scrambling for public place is contrary 
to the epirit and principles of pure De- 
mocracy. The office shall seck the man, 
and not the man the office.” 

C. W. PENROSE, 

Chairman. 

Z1nA D. H. Youne, 

Cuas. H. Bart, 

JANE 5S. RICHARDS, 

JOUN B. MILNER 

BATHSHEBA W., SMITA, 

R. N. Baskin, 

M. ISABELLA HORNE, 

FREDERICK W. CHAPPELL, 

Eviza B. JuDD, 

SAMUEL FRANCIS, 

Mrs. M. L. Pratt, 

JOHN T. CAINE 

WARREN N, DUSENBERRY. 


The above report is taken from the Salt 
Lake Tribune (Republican). The Salt 
Lake Herald (Democrat) gives a still 
fuller account, and says in conclusion: 


The united Democracy of Utah has kept 
its promise. It has furnished to the peo- 
ple of the Territory one of the most 
momentous political conventions within 
its history. For the first time the women 
who have helped to make the ‘Territory 
what it is, have been admitted into full 
fellowship with the men in a political 
gathering on national party lines. Nor 
has the experiment proved a_ failure. 
Every man in the convention felt that he 
was being honored by the presence there 
of so many of the women he had learned 
to respect and reverence. The utmost 
gallantry and good fellowship, unmixed 
with any indication whatever of intrusive 
familiarity, were the order of the day. No 
woman who attended the convention 
could feel that her true womanhood had 
teen lowered in the slightest degree by 
her participation, while the men could 
not help feeling that a new and steadying 
element had come into the party. Over a 
thousand Democrats, coming from the far 


distant parts of the Territory to be present | 


at the convention, will carry home with 
them a feeling that theirs is the proper 
party for Utab, and that it is to be swept 
into power with such a tremendous burst 
of enthusiasm as will keep it in power for 
years tocome. Into every county will go 
the news that there are no factions within 
the Democratic ranks, that the societies 
and the regular organization are prepared 
to go hand in hand to face an enemy 
divided against itself into a dc zen different 
factions. 

Can the Republicans not see the hand- 
ne on the wall? If they are not 
blinded, to, their startled eyes must appear 
the same words as those that froze the 
blood of Belshazzar, ‘‘Ycu have been 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing.” So far this year there have been 
two Territorial conventions. One was of 
the Republican League clubs, the other of 
the Democratic societies. An uninformed 
stranger gazing at the two gatherings 
could hardly have supposed that the 
former was of the party which claims to 
be in control, and the latter of their 
‘“‘beaten and disheartened” antagonists. 
The convention of the Republican League 
clubs, delegates, spectators and all, 
scarcely filled the lower part of the Grand 
Opera House. It was ccmposed of the rag- 
tag and bobtail of the party. It was a 
howling, disreputable political mob, ruled 
over by a weak and \acillating chairman. 
The sclid, substantial class of citizens of 
the Territory, the property owners and 


| the tax-payers, who have the future of the 
| State at heart, were conspicuous by their 


absence. 

What a contrast in the Democratic con- 
vention yesterday! From all parts of the 
territory leadiog Dimocraiec men and 


torial committee. When President Hen- 
derson arose to call the convention to 
order, before him were over a thousand 
Democrats, the pick of the Territory, men 
and women whose interests are here, and 
who represent the solid, substantial, con- 
servative element of the people. Every- 
where were signs of good feeling. The 
Democrats from Cache County shook 
hands with the Demccrats from Washing- 
top, and each gave assurance that the 
Democrats of his locality were awake, 
and determined to sweep all before them. 


THOROUGHLY IN EARNEST. 


There was ove distirguishing charac- 
teristic about the delegates. They were 
thoroughly in earnest. They had not 
come to the city for the purpose of havirg 
a big rout, but to he!p put the Democratic 
party on the best possible basis for the 
campaign this fall. When men and 
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| women are as earnest as those present at 
| the convention, there is something invin- 
| cible about them. They carry weight and 
conviction. ‘They inspire the party with 
new vigor. They strengthen the waver- 
ing ones and bring back those who have 
deserted hastily ard thoughtlessly. Look 
out for the Democratic whirlwind this 
fail, for it will sweep over tke whole Ter- 
ritory ! 

The women of the party were given 
very good representation among the offi- 
cers, Mrs. Zina D. H. Young being made 
first vice-president; Mrs. Eurithe K. La 
Barthe, third vice-president, and Mrs. 
Electa Bullock, Utah County, treasurer. 
The number of the executive committee 
of the Territory was changed from pine to 
any number the president may desire, in 
order to give the women full representa- 
tion. There were no women vice-presi- 
dents named from the counties, but they 
will have full scope in the workings of the 
societies. Never has a convention in the 
Territory had a better treat in the matter 
of oratory. The speakers included Mrs. 
Zina D. H. Young, Mrs. Eurithe K. La 
Barthe, Mrs. M. Isabella Horne, J. L. 
Rawlins, B. H. Roberts, Judge Powers, 
Mayor Baskin, Governor West, Judge 
Judd and Franklin 8. Richards. The 
speevhes were all ringing, breathing a 
confidence in the result this fall that must 
prove inspiring to the Democrats of the 
‘Territory. 
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UTAH REPUBLICAN WOMEN ORGANIZ- 
1 


Republican women of Salt Lake to the 
number of a hundred or more, attended a 
meeting July 13 for the purpose of issuing 
a call to the women of Utah, naming their 
orgarization, and perfecting plans for the 
campaign. They fulfilled all these 
objects and outlined their political plan 
of battle with the vigor and earnestness 
of veterans. It was a business meeting 
from the opening tap of the chairman’s 
gavel. After adopting the address and 
fixing upon a name, they determined upon 
an sggressive organ'zation in every pre- 
cinct io the Territory. 

It was 4 o’clock when Mrs. Emeline B. 
Wells called the ladies to order in the 
Council chamber of the Wasatch block. 

Upon calliog the assembly to order, 
the chairman introduced Judge C. W. 
Bennett. Mr. Bennett said: 


**T will call you fellow Republicans. As 
a Republican, and in behalf of that grand 
party, I welcome you to the ranks.”’ ‘The 
Jud ge spoke at length upon equal suffrage, 
and told how all voted when he tirst came 
to the Territory. He spoke of his wife 
and said that he believed that it was the 
right of one who had made his life, ‘‘one 
grand sweet song,” to have an cqual 
right in the affairs of Government. ‘he 
speaker referred to the new State, which 
is about to enter the Union, and said that 
the people were on the eve of a most im- 
portant decision. He said that suffrage 
for women was the vital question of the 
Constitution, and futher that if the 
Constitution were rejected by the peo- 
ple of this Territory, we would drift on as 
we did before a party division took place. 
There are two most important questions: 
First, shall we or shall we not launch our 
ship of State, and secondly, shall we not 
demonstrate to the nation that the new 
State is thoroughly Republican? The 
Territory’s future will depend on protec- 
tion to home industries. With that all 
will be prosperity, and the wheels of in- 
dustry will continually move onward.”’ 


Mr. Bennett then told the old facts 
about lead, wool, wheat and other 
products affected, and showed how dis 
astrous free trade was to the Union, and 
especially to Utah. He continued. 


We have now come to the point where 
the women, as well as the men, have di- 
vided on party lines, and this forming of 
Republican clubs is one of the most im- 
portant movements possible.” He spoke 
for some time upon the women having 
the right to vote ut the coming election. 

In conclusion he urged that the ladies 
push straight ahead, and said that once 
more he welcomed them to the ranks of 
the Republicans. 


Chairman Charles Crane said that he 
was not a speaker but a worker. That 
was why he was there. He assured the 
ladies that the Republican men would 
assist them in every way in their under- 
taking. He spoke of past Republican 
glories, and predicted that they would 
carry the next election. He also felt con- 
fident that 90 per cent. cf the people 
would endorse the Constitution. He was 
positive, also, that the party for protec- 
tion would hold the State cflices. He 
knew a portion of that ticket would be 
given to ladies. It was impossible for 
him to see how any true hearted Ameri- 


| can woman could belong to ihe Grover- 


ites. He compared the conditions of the 
country in 1892 with 1895, and told what 
a great object lesson was to be got from 
the comparison. Finally Mr. Crane told 
how glad the men would be to ccé erate 
and that no pains or finances would be 
spared to help them in any way. 

George M. Cannon said that he took 
great interest in the succesa of the ladies, 
and that when in the convention he con- 
sidered the «quel rights question as of 
right and not of policy. He thought not 
of Republicanism, Democracy, or Green- 
backism. He told how well women 
worked, and cited st veral examples which 
he had witnessed when County Recorder. 
He spoke of the changed conditions, and 
of the growth of Hamilton’s doctrines. 
Once while in Sugar House ward, Judd, 
Caine and Dyer, headed by Held’s Band, 
came out to speak. Dyer and Caine 
asked the Mormon people to forgive 
them, and Judd read the Declaration of 
Ind« pendence and other Jeflersonian lite 
rature, and before leaving got all the 
young men present to indorse the Decla- 








ration. Over one half of those young meu 
are now Republicans. He indorsed the 
meeting, and said that he would never 
owe allegiance to any party that did not 
uphold its country’s principles. 

All the speakers were warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Mrs. Pardee then read the minutes of 
the last meeting, which were approved. 
On motion of Mrs. Salisbury, the Provo 
platform was read and unanimously 
adopted. 

ADDRESS TO UTAH WOMEN. 

Mrs. Pardee then read the address to 
the Republican ladies of the Territory. 
The elcquent document, which is printed 
below, received great applause: 

There being a difference of opinion in 
regard to the legality of women voting 
before the adoption of the Constitution, 
it becomes the duty of every woman to 
enroll herself at once in one of the politi- 
cal parties. This should be done with- 
out prejudice, and with that hearty con- 
viction that results from careful consid- 
eration of the principles and policies of 
the parties. Women must vote intelli- 
gently and conscientiously. If they do 
not purify politics, they will not prove 
worthy of the gift of enfranchisement. 

Let every woman ark herself and an- 
swer honestly these questions: 

Is it not reasonable to believe that the 
party that championed the cause of the 
down trodden on account of color is the 
party that can consistently raise up the 
down trodden on account of sex? 

Do you believe in protection for home 
industries? Do you believe that your 
neighbor’s enterprise, if successful, will 
benefit nct only himself but your town, 
your country, your State? Are you will- 
ing that the State should help a strug- 
gling «ffort to become a glorious success 
by appropriating from the revenues small 
bcunties to those who risk much in their 
attempts? Are you in sympathy with the 
party that, after much opposition from 
the enemies of progress, passed the home- 
stead act, and thus gave to the worthy, 
struggling poor a start in the race of life? 
If so, you are a Republican, and should so 
enro}l yourself. 

Do you believe in human liberty—the 
right of every man to the great privileges 
given by the Almighty to every human 
creature to breathe the air and enjoy a 
wholesome life without undue interference 
from others? 

Are you willing to give that party a 
tria), which, in 1892, declared for bimetal- 
ism—this in view of the widespread dis- 
tress for which the present administration 
is at least partly responsible? 

The destiny of our nation for ages to 
come may rest upon the answer of the 
womer of Utah to the question—Will you 
join the rar ks of the Republicans? 

There should be organized immediately, 
in each precinct in each county of the 
Territory, Republican Women’s Leagues 
for the purpose of registering all Repub- 
lican women in the precincts. ‘The chair- 
man of your Republican County Commit- 
tee will furnish you on application, plans 
andsuggestions for organizing the Leagues, 
and the members of the county and pre- 
cinct committces will gladly render any 
assistance in their power in perfecting 
these organizations. The success of the 
Republican party at the coming election 
will doubtless depend largely upon your 
activity in preparing at once for the _ 
sible exercise of your franchise in Nov- 
ember, 1895. 

Every woman may be proud to call her- 
self a Republican—a member of that party 
which stands alone in being able to 
boast: ‘I can look backward without 
shame, and I can look forward with ex- 
ultation.”’ 

LILLIE R. PARDEE, 
EMELINE R. WELLS, 
Mrs. ALLEN, 

Upon the motion of Mrs. McVicar, it 
was decided to adopt the address, and send 
it throughout Utah. 

COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION, 

The committee on organization made its 
report, as follows: 

Your committee would respectfully 
submit the following plan of organization 
for the Republican women of Utah: 

First. A State Central Committee 
formed of the representatives of each 
county in the Territory. These represen- 
tatives to be the chairmen of the county 
committees. The cflicers, chairman, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Sccond. County committees composed 
of the chairmen of the several precincts 
in the county. Officers, chairman, s<cre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Third. Precinct committees, composed 
of the chairmen of the wards and nine 
other members elected from the wards 
comprising the precinct. Officers, cbair- 
man, secretary and treasurer. 

Fourth. Ward committees, composed 
of one or more from each block in the 
ward, Oflicers, chaiiman, scretary and 
treasurer. 

The ward organization to arrange for 
parlor and public meetings, the latter in 
connection with the men’s organization. 
Provide and distribute literature, form 
classes for study, and make a thorough 
canvass of the ward. 

It is recc mmended that women be placed 
on the county and precinct committees 
already organ'zod by the men. 

EMMA J. McVICAR, Chairman. 


Mrs. Allen moved, and it was carried, 


Com. 


_that the report be adopted. A roll-book 


was then opened, and remains open now 
where Republican women may sign. 

The naming of the organization was 
then considered, and after a great deal of 
talking, it was decided to name it the 
Utah Women’s Republican League, on 
motion of Mrs. Dickinson. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Young for the use of the room, and the 
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